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After the march on London 


CND must get back 


into politics 


The fact that there is no Aldermaston 
march this year is not accidental. It 
signifies the end of a phase of CND’s 
campaign. The march was the most 
dramatic expression of the force that 
has sustained CND during its first six 
years - the simple moral rejection of 
nuclear weapons. 


This phase of the campaign has by no 
means failed. CND has brought a new 
vitality into British politics; it has 
greatly increased public awareness of 
the issues raised by nuclear weapons; 
it has mobilised thousands of people in 
active protest against the bomb; and, 
although it would be wrong to claim 
too much credit here, its campaign 
against nuclear tests may have been one 
of the factors which brought about the 
test-ban, and it may have played a part in 
encouraging the growth of opposition to 
an independent British nuclear force. 


This is a considerable achievement in 
what, for a major political campaign, is 
a very short period. But there is some 
feeling now, both inside and outside the 
movement, that CND is losing its 
dynamism. The change in the form of 
the Easter demonstration has been made 
in response to the widespread feeling 
among CND supporters that the Alder- 
maston march had outlived its purpose. 

The idea for the demonstration this 
Easter has been consciously borrowed 
from the march on Washington for 
racial equality and jobs last August. 
Not only is the form of the demon- 
stration similar, but CND invited Martin 
Luther King and Bayard Rustin, two 


Negro civil rights leaders, to take part 
in their Easter demonstration as a sign 
of solidarity between the British peace 
movement and the struggle for Negro 
rights in the United States. 


The links between CND and the US 
integration movement are, however, 
more than symbolic. The success of the 
Negro movement so far shows that a 
campaign by people working largely 
outside the normal political channels 
can make an enormous impact on 
politics. 


But CND’s campaign is different in at 
least one important respect from that of 
the American Negroes. Racial discrimi- 
nation and unemployment hurt the 
Negro in his everyday life: he can never 
escape from it. Once he had been 
roused from his traditional apathy, there 
were many actions he could take which 
would attack discrimination directly - 
lunch counter sit-ins, freedom rides, 
insistence on admission to ‘“ white” 
schools, etc. 

By contrast, nuclear weapons and British 
participation in NATO seem remote and 
abstract issues and it is all too easy for 
people to escape from them, CND’s aims 
are much more difficult to achieve, the 
way to success is much less clear, and 
the problems of involving large numbers 
of people in a mass campaign are more 
difficult. These difficulties are among 
the causes of growing frustration in the 
movement. 

This is not a time for the peddling of 
panaceas, but it is a time for new ideas. 
If CND is not to disintegrate in a flurry 


eer ede EA So 
then 


it must 
direct its energies outwards and re 
engage with the conventional political 
world. When CND first began its cam- 
paign against nuclear tests, and when it 
was fighting for control of the Labour 


of internal wrangling, 


Party, it was, whatever its faults, a 
major political force in this country. 
This is no longer so true; the Labour 
Party has closed its ranks; since the 
Nassau agreement the “independent 
deterrent” has become rather a mythical 
enemy, and we now have at least a 
partial test-ban treaty. CND no longer 
seems to be making contact with actual 
political problems. 


The difficulty is that CND’s distinctive 
demand - British withdrawal from 
NATO - is a long-term one. CND itself 
seemed to recognise this when it pro- 
duced its Steps Towards Peace document. 
This was an attempt to combine CND’s 
long-term campaign with shorter-term 
goals which were more easily attainable 
and would provide some kind of link 
between CND and others who were dis- 
satisfied with existing policies. The de- 
fects in Steps Towards Peace were, 
firstly, that the way it was presented 
suggested to many CND supporters that 
the basic aims of CND were being 
abandoned, and secondly, some of its 
short-term aims - such as disengagement 
in central Europe - were really quite 
long-term and remote. 


A possible alternative line for CND to 
take up now is to develop its own 
foreign policy and act on it unilaterally. 
There is no partiaular reason why the 


Conflict in Cyprus: 
challenge and opportunity 
for CND supporters 


Government should have a monopoly 
of foreign policy, and very good reasons 
why it shouldn’t. 


A group of nuclear disarmers have 
recently formed a Peace in Cyprus Com- 
mittee together with Greek and Turkish 
Cypriots in London to explore solutions 
to the Cyprus crisis. This idea could be 
taken further by CND, either officially, 
or if CND officials were unsympathetic, 
by ad hoc groups of CND supporters. 
Such a campaign could operate at dif- 
ferent levels and make use of different 
talents of CND supporters. There would 
first of all be a need to study a particu- 
lar crisis, consult and if possible co-opt 
people from the countries concerned, 
and work out possible solutions. These 
might involve negotiating directly with 
governments, providing relief to victims 
of the conflict or acting as a channel of 
communication between the combatants 
(as the French journalist Jean Daniel 
has done recently between Cuba and 
the US). The group could organise a 
campaign for practical aid on a people- 
to-people basis: eg. a British town 
could link up with a Cypriot one, send 
help for victims and expressions of good 
will to people on both sides, and perhaps 
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The first General Meeting of the 
Continuing Committee of the Central 
Board for Conscientious Objectors will 
be held at Friends’ House, Euston 
Road, London N.W.1, at 2 p.m. on 
Saturday, 4 April. 


Members of any of the constituent 
bodies of the Board are eligible to 
attend. The business of the meeting 
shall be to appoint the officers and 
alect the members of the Committee 
for the period until the next General 
Meeting and to receive any report and 
accounts submitted by the Committee. 


easter -T)\ 
march 


EASTER MONDAY 


HYDE 12. KENNINGTON 
PARK NOON PARK 
Grosvenor Kennington 
Place Road 
Victoria Westminster 
Street Bridge 


PARLIAMENT SQUARE 
WHITEHALL 


easter rally 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
2.30 p.m. on 


MICHAEL FOOT: ROBERT JUNGK: 
CLAUDE BOURDET: STUART HALL: 
CANON L. JOHN COLLINS: KENNETH 
ALLSOP: RITCHIE CALDER: RAYMOND 
WILLIAMS: JACQUETTA HAWKES: 
SPIKE MILLIGAN 


CND: CLE 5146. TER 0284 


Classified 


6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
tsements rate on application. 


Terms: 


Coming events 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE of 100 planning and 
policy conference April 11 and 12 at Unity 
House, NUR, Euston Road, London. Sat 10 a.m. 
to 7 p.m., Sun 10.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. General 


Election, conscription, international action, 
racialism, non-violent action, local working 
groups, a non-violent society. Details from 


National Committee of 100. All active persons 
welcomed, 13 Goodwin Street, London N.4. 


SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain annual 
conference, Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq. W.C.1. 
Easter Fri, Sat and Sun. All welcome. Rally 
meeting Sunday 7.30 p.m. ‘‘Socialism and 
Labour’s nuclear policy.’’ Questions and dis- 
cussion. 


Personal 


A CALL FOR HELP - Homer Lane Society - 
see article (March 20). Trustees to include 
David Wills and Frank Dawtry. We have seen 
suitable property, donations much appreciated. 
Box 289. 


CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with like- 
minded people throughout the world by joining 
the ITC. Send for details to ITC, 5 Grindley 
Avenue, Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


CO-OP SHOPPERS everywhere. By quoting 
L.336943 your purchases pay a dividend to the 
Peace News fund. 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and European 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 
Brighton. 


FREE COPIES of Peace News will be sent to 
potential readers. New readers’ trial rate: 6 
weeks 2s 6d post free. Please send names and 
address to Circulation Manager, 5 Caledonian 
Road, N.1. 


JOIN THE Fraternal! Services Plan. Each mem- 
ber offers a free service to the others, receive 
list of all free services thus offered. S.a.e, 
Box 291. 


LET US WORRY about your motor insurance: 
special rates for civil servants and _ school- 
teachers “agreed value’’ policies. Ask for 
details now. Morris Hunter Insurance Consul- 
tants Ltd (P), 37 Victoria Avenue, Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex. Tel: Southend 41101. Branch 
offices: Belfast, Motherwell, Guernsey. 


PERSONAL COLUMN Ltd, Falcon House, Burn- 
ley, Lancs. Pen friend - ali hobbies, correspon- 
dents in almost every country. All ages. s.a.e. 
for details. 


PUBLISHERS invite manuscripts, including 
poetry. Send work with stamped envelope. 
Citizen Books (N), 230 Victoria Avenue, South- 
end, Essex. 


Publications 


BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the ‘‘Socialist 
Leader.”’ Still only 4d weekly for an 8-page 
paper. Vigorous, forthright and anti-war. From 
your newsagent or local ILP branch: or by 
post from 197 Kings Cross Road, London W.C.1 
6s for 12 weeks, 25s for 52 weeks. 


CONTACT - a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apart- 
heid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, S.A. 


HOUSMANS (the Peace News booksellers) for 
all peace literature and books, posters, leaflets 
or campaign materials. ‘‘Sale or return’’ sclee- 
tions for meetings, etc. Send s.a.e. or call for 
latest list and SoR terms. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London N.1. 


REASON, April issue. Albany, housing, hanging, 
Tories, Swaffham, fiction, poetry etc by John 
Brunner, Robert Shaw, Bradford Lyttle, etc. 
Illustrated. Monthly. Is, post 3d. Bookshops or: 
Circulation (P), 4 Benhams Place, N.W.3. 


Accommodation vacant 


WHY LIVE in a bed-sitter when we offer room 
and board for young men and women in com- 
fortable and friendly house, use of TV, 
common room and study etc, for only £4 10s 
sharing or £5 single. No petty restrictions. 
Phone SHE 5687. 


Holidays 


NORFOLK COAST. Woodbine Guest House 
(Vegetarian), Sea Palling, quiet village near 
Broads, marvellous sands. Informal atmos- 
Phere, generous home cooking. Send 5.a.e. or 
phone Hickling 236. 


Situations vacant 
REPRESENTATIVES wanted to sell advertising 
space for humanitarian international magazine, 
25% commission. s.a.e. Box 290. 


For sale 
POSTERS FOR EASTER and_ general use. 
Double crown, two colours. 7 for 10s post free. 
List free. Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.1. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

gs complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1, Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2 Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified er 
displayed advertisement. 
Remember te order copies of Peace News for 


your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dent, § Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


27 March, Friday 


BARKING. 3 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse, North St. 
Silent march to Barking Park for ceremony of 
planting Nagasaki cherry tree. CND. 


BRIGHTON. 10-10.30 a.m. Peace Statue (Sea 
front at Hove boundary). Silent vigil for peace. 
SoF and Christian CND. 


EDINBURGH. 4-7 p.m. Outside St Johns, West 
End Silent vigil. Contact Miss Christine 
Hendry, WAV 7258. CND. 


EXETER. 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Cathedral Close. 
Silent vigil. Christian CND. 


LONDON. 945 a.m. St _ Pauls Cathedral. 
4.45 p.m. Trafalgar Sq. United service for 
peace (inc. Anglican, Roman Catholic and Free 
Church reps). Details TUD 0384. Christian 
CND. 


THE BARGAIN 


HUNTERS 


How easy it is to write a cheque for a good cause and not worry about 


it afterwards. 


Strange thing is that WAR ON WANT refuses to do that. 


OUR FIRST RULE insists that charitable gifts go to the project and 
are not subject to any deductions for administration. 


That makes it hard going indeed but it means we really are a voluntary 
society and not just a private organisation. 


SECOND RULE IS - hunt for bargains. That also makes for hard work. 


We have found it worthwhile. 


Second-hand suits 2s, overcoats ls, 


blankets 10s, spades 4s, pickaxes 6s 6d, dress material 1s 6d a yard; 
these are only a few of the bargains. All “surplus goods” but wonderful 
value. Prefabricated buildings for homes, clinics, schools, at silly 
prices have been possible only by research and hunting. 


So next time you want to do good to yourself send us your gift in the 
sure knowledge that we will administer it wisely. Every day we receive 
pleas for acts of mercy. Without your help we are helpless. Why not 
appoint us your agent? Your wishes will be followed with care. 


Hon Treas Rt Hon James Griffiths PC MP 


WARONWANT LondonW5 


If you pay tax at standard rate, a covenant provides 12s 8d extra on each 20s 
at no cost to you. Jewellery, silver, Old Sheffield bring good prices. Desperate 
need for clothing for refugees. WAR ON WANT DEPOT, Caxton Street South, 


London E.16. 


LONDON. Assemble 10.30 a.m. Speakers Corner 
(Marble Arch) for march to Kenton via Edg- 
ware Road, Kingsbury Road, Kenton Road. 
March to Ruislip C’ttee. 


MANCHESTER. 11.15 a.m., CND service and 
planting of Nagasaki cherry tree, Oldham Road 
Maisonettes, Miles Platting. 12.30 p.m., proces- 
sion to Manchester Cathedral. 1 p.m., vigil. 
2 p.m., attendance at Cathedral service. CND. 


OXFORD. 12.15 p.m. St Giles. Service of inter- 
cession for peace, conducted by reps of Bapt, 
Cong, RC, C of E and Quakers. 


ROCHDALE. 10.45 a.m. Champness Hall, united 
service for peace. 11.45 a.m. procession, calling 
at churches, to Cenotaph for service 12.30 p.m. 


SALISBURY. 5.30-7 p.m. outside Cathedral 
(High St entrance). Silent vigil. CND. 


28 March, Saturday 


EDINBURGH. 10 4.m. to 1 p.m. outside Regis- 
eee (opp GPO). Sale of Easter Sanity. 
CND. 


LONDON. Mass publicity drives for Monday 
eer: (5.30 p.m. Leicester Sq.) CLE 5146. 


KENTON. Assemble 10.45 a.m. Kenton Stn. 
(Direct actionists: Churchill Avenue; support- 
ing march: Northwick Avenue.) For march to 
Ruislip US Air Force nuclear HQ, via Lowlands 
Rd, Bessborough Rd, Northolt Rd, Eastcote 
cried C’ttee of 100 and March to Ruislip 
"ttee. 


RUISLIP. 2 p.m. near South Ruislip Stn. Open 
air rally as conclusion to march from Hyde 
Park in support of C’ttee of 100 demonstration. 
March to Ruislip C'ttee. Direct action 2 p.m. 
at base. C’ttee of 100. 


ROSYTH. Two marches to the base. A from 
Dunfermline town centre, 12.30 p.m. B: from 
RSG Scotland, Barnston Quarry, Edinburgh, 
10.30 a.m. followed at 3 p.m. by attempt to 
enter base. Scottish C'ttee of 100, Douglas 6198. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Carfax. Peace News 
selling. Contact Toby Hodgkin, YCND. 


2S March, Sunday 


EDINBURGH. 7.30 p.m. The Mound. CND mtg. 


LONDON, Assemble 10.30 a.m. Speakers Corner 
for YCND march to Clapham Common youth 
rally, 2-5 p.m. CLE 5146. YCND. 


30 March, Monday 


LONDON. 11 a.m. walk in to assembly for big 
march, for Hyde Park from: Notting Hill, Baker 
St, Park Crescent, W.1. For Kennington Park 
from: London Bridge station forecourt, Clap- 
ham Common, Lambeth Town Hall. 12 noon. 
Assemble Hyde Park and Kennington Park for 
march to Parliament Sq, Whitehall and rally at 
Trafalgar Square 2.30 p.m. CLE 5146. CND. 


2 April, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse, Bush 
Road, Leytonstone. Gris Gibson: ‘‘The silent 
world.’’ PPU. 


3 April, Friday 


LONDON N.W.1. 8 p.m. Euston Tavern, Euston 
Road. Reception for Peter Moule, everyone 
invited. C’ttee of 100. 


STAINES. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse. Dr Rachel 
Pinney, ‘‘Creative Listening.” 


4-5 April, Sat-Sun 


BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE, YORKS. ae Sat. 
onwards. Royden Guest House, Hag Farm Rd, 


Station Rd. PPU weekend school. Speaker 
Bernard Withers. Send 5s booking fee to Mrs 
Gibson, The Brotherhood Church, Stapleton, 


near Pontefract. 


4 April, Saturday 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Carfax. Peace News 
selling. Contact Toby Hodgkin, YCND. 


WATFORD. 7.30-11 p.m. 137 St Albans Road 
(above Esperanto Coffee Bar). Soctal with 
R & B, jazz and folk groups. Bar. Adm 3s 64. 
YCND. 


CIVILIAN 
DEFENCE 


a Peace News pamphlet 


contributions by Adam Roberts, 
Jerome Frank, Arne Naess, Gene 
Sharp 


foreword by Alastair 
Director of the 
Strategic Studies 


Buchan, 
Institute for 


“A realistic study of a largely un- 
explored but vitally important subject. 
It is required reading for everyone 
concerned with the problem of defence 
in the nuclear age; and who is not?” 
- Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall. 


“The over mastering impression given 
by this pamphlet is of the force of 
real originality.” - The Friend. 


Price 2s 6d. Obtainable from W. H. 
Smith’s bookstalis, or (3s postage extra) 
from Peace News. Reduced rates for 
quantity orders. 


Have you heard 


VANESSA REDGRAVE 


sing her compelling song on apartheid 
Hanging on a Tree 

and 

Where Have all the Flowers Gone 


on TOPIC STOPII1 single 45 
(retail 6s 8d, post paid 7s 6d) 


IAN & LORNA CAMPBELL 
singing 

Crow on the Cradle and 

The Sun is Burning 


on TOPIC STOPI02 single 45 
(retail 6s 8d, post paid 7s 6d) 


TOPIC 


is the British folk music label 


More and more record shops are now selling 
Topic records as the popularity of folk song 
grows. If your local record shop is not yet a 
Topic stockist, send cash with order to Topic 
Records Ltd, 27 Nassington Road, London 
N.W.3. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
9s, 6 months 18s, 1 year 358. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d. 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. 


Africa (except N), India. SE Asia: 3 months 
lls 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 8 montha 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 
ae AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
a. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London N1 
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Israeli held 12 years in Syrian jail 


Jesajahu Toma-Sjk writes from Tel-Aviv: 
Since 1952 a young man, Abraham Leib 
Dascal, a deserter from the Israeli army, 
has been held in the Tadmur prison in 
Syria, without sentence, suffering ex- 
treme physical and psychological 
brutality and degradation. He is not the 
only one. In this and other prisons in 
Syria there are others also imprisoned 
without sentence and allowed no contact 
with relatives and friends. 

Abraham Dascal was born in 1930 in 
Transylvania, in the western region of 
Rumania. When he was 13 years old he 
was taken by the Nazis to a ghetto then 
to a concentration camp. His parents 
and five of his brothers and sisters were 
killed in Auschwitz. When he_ was 
liberated he was taken by the Inter- 
national Red Cross to Sweden where he 
attended a special school established 
for Jewish refugee children. 

In 1951 Dascal decided to emigrate to 
Israel; he arrived on a Finnish ship. He 
was a trained sailor and hoped to be a 
seaman, but immediately, being of age, 
he was drafted into the Israeli Army. 
He wanted to serve on a civil ship but 
the authorities would not agree to this. 
He served in the Army for six months. 
His brother-in-law - a farmer in a village 
in Upper Galilee near the Lebanese 
border, who is looking after correspon- 
dence related to attempts to secure his 
liberation - says that “at the beginning 
he liked it. He was proud of his 
uniform. Then suddenly there was a 
change. Perhaps he quarrelled with his 
commanders, perhaps he had seen too 
much suffering again, or perhaps his 
spirit, which craved freedom, revolted.” 
Without telling his relatives exactly why, 
Dascal disappeared from the Israeli 
Army in 1952. 

It emerged later that he then got on 
board a Finnish ship, Suomi. It is not 
clear whether he was treated as a 


Another 
Marathon march 
in Greece 


The Bertrand Russell Youth Society for 
Nuclear Disarmament, the Greek peace 
organisation, is to hold another march 
from Marathon to Athens this year. It 
will be on May 17, two weeks after the 
Greek Orthodox Church Easter. 

Last year’s Marathon march, planned for 
April 21, was banned by the Greek 
Government, and over 1,000 people who 
took part in it were arrested. Only 
Gregory Lambrakis, MP (who had parli- 
amentary immunity from arrest), was 
able to complete the 42-kilometre route. 
This year’s march, which will be per- 
mitted by the new Centre Party Govern- 
ment led by Prime Minister Papandreou, 
will start at the tomb of Marathon and 
end at the Acropolis. 

Michael Peristerakis, President of the 
Bertrand Russell Youth Society for 
Nuclear Disarmament, is now doing 
military service in the Greek Army. 


tn the politics 
of youth 


Young Guard 


stands supreme 
against all bombs 
all bases _all tests 
for unilateral 
nuclear disarmament 
against NATO and 


all other military 
alliances 

for colonial 
self-determination 


for democratic 
control of 
industry by workers 
and consumers 
6d_ per issue: 5s per year 
from Martin Wright 
$29 Malden Road 
New Malden Surrey 


stowaway but it seems likely that he 
would have referred to his Finnish sea- 
man’s book which he had left in his 
sister’s house. However, the captain of 
the Suomi did not listen to his explana- 
tions and entreaties, and landed him at 
the first port the ship reached. Unfortu- 
nately for Dascal, this was Lathakiye, a 
seaport in Syria. 

His relatives did not hear of him for 
nine years: in 1961 they received a 
letter from him coming from Turkey. 
The letter said that he had been in 
prison for more than nine years and had 
written many letters to his brother but 
had received no reply. He asked that 
they go to the Israeli authorities and 
urge them to ask the United Nations to 
press for his release. The relatives and 
Israeli officials think that perhaps the 
sending of this letter was a deliberate 
act of sadism on the part of the Syrian 
authorities. Several other prisoners’ 
families received similar letters about 
that time. Other possibilities are that 
some political prisoner imprisoned with 
the Israelis forwarded the letters when 
he was liberated; or perhaps it was the 
reaction of the Syrian authorities to 
pressure from the International Red 
Cross. 

So, since 1961, attempts have been made 
to secure the liberation of Abraham 
Dascal. The relatives made representa- 
tions to the Government of Israel, to 
UNO and the International Red Cross, 
and recently also to the American 
Council for Judaism. A member of this 
Council who is also a member of the 
War Resisters’ League, the American 
branch of the War Resisters’ 


national, passed the appeal to the 


League, and as a result of this a letter = 


was sent té the Syrian Government out- 
lining this as a CO case. My personal 
impression after meeting Dascal’s_ re- 
latives is that they don’t know all the 
details about his desertion, and, al- 
though Dascal is certainly an objector 
to military service, I can’t say whether 
he is a conscientious objector or not. 
As already mentioned there are others 
similarly imprisoned in Syria. Their 
reasons for crossing the border were 
mostly very personal ones - disagreeing 
with the conditions in Israel, wishing 
to go back to their country of origin, or 
passing though by accident. They are 
suffering terrible brutality from their 
guards, they were all imprisoned with- 
out sentence and they have no chance of 
getting in touch with relatives or de- 
fenders. Details of their conditions are 
known from prisoners liberated last 
December. These people, when released, 
were in a terrible mental and physical 
state, and in need of deep and intensive 
treatment. 

The last prison releases - an exchange 
of prisoners between Israel and Syria - 
were achieved after a very intensive 
intervention by the head of the UN 
Supervision of Truce Committees in 
Palestine. Now both Israel and Syria 


Inter- #, : 


say that they neither of them have any 
more of the other’s citizens in prison, so 
formally there is no_ possibility of 
exchange. The help that the Inter- 
national Red Cross can give is limited 
as their activities are on a conventional 
basis and they did not send represen- 
tatives to examine the conditions of the 
returning prisoners. The Syrian authori- 
ties will not allow Red Cross represen- 
tatives to go and check their prisons. 


Reuben Libes, one of the prisoners re- 
leased last December, is now working on 
a booklet in which he intends to tell all 
the horrors which he has seen in the 
Syrian prison and to tell about the 
prisoners still left there. Among the 
prisoners still in Syria, Dascal’s case is, 
I think, a special one because of its 
international background. The Israeli 
Government says it is doing what it can. 
It is now necessary to activate the 
Finnish Government to come to the aid 


of a person who held a Finnish maritime 
card and who was landed in Syria by a 
Finnish authority. Also it is necessary 
to press by letters, and perhaps by 
demonstrations, Syrian embassies and 
the Syrian Government directly. In these 
letters it should be clearly stated that 
the appeal is not for the prisoners as 
Israelis but as humari beings. Mention- 
ing Israel or Zionism may increase the 
difficulties and suffering of the prisoners. 
Also the Israeli Government, UNO and 
the International Red Cross need to be 


pressed to make more _ intensive 
endeavours. 

I hope that something positive will be 
done before some Israeli circles 


influence the Government to go into 
military action and capture a whole 
village and so force the Syrian authori- 
ties to return the prisoners. Such an 
action is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility. 


te oat 


VICTIMS OF WAR 


A child struggles to help his mother get free of a South Vietnamese soldier 
she tries to run after her husband, who was taken prisoner near the outpost of 


Cai Cai, South Vietnam, on March 16. 


This prisoner was one of hundreds of 


Communist Viet Cong suspected captured that day in major raids by 1,000 


Vietnamese troops. 


Anthony Weaver 


Mr Wilson’s delinquency 


The Cold War and the Income Tax: a 
Protest, by Edmund Wilson. (W. H. 
Allen, 12s 6d.) 


This is the story of a writer's ignorance 
that he should have filed returns for the 
years 1946-55 (having previously had 
income tax deducted at source), the con- 
sequent laborious legal wrangle and fine 
that he suffered. 


The process opened his eyes to the 
Kafka-like procedures of American 
Government officials which have stulti- 
fied democratic and cultural life. It led 
Wilson to ask in the most eloquent 
fashion what on earth is the purpose of 
vast expenditure on space travel as top 
priority and as an integral part of war 
preparations. 

The book has already had much wider 
publicity (in The Observer and Sunday 
Times, for example, March 8, 1964) than 
the same arguments would have received 
if presented by a less capable author. 
Many people will remember’ with 
gratitude Wilson’s To the Finland 


Station or his work on the Scrolls from 
the Dead Sea and will welcome the 
present book for its fluency of style. It 
could most suitably be put into the 
hands of liberal minded or apolitical 
professional persons who will listen to 


Wilson as a man without guile or pre- 
conceived moral notions. 


Though in itself it breaks no new ground 
its significance is that a successful 
American is no longer gulled by the 
Dulles-type myth of anti-Communist 
crusading, that he fearlessly castigates 
the crudity of the bureaucratic machine, 
and is shocked by the bestiality of 
chemical and biological weapons. 
To take the latter point first, Wilson 
documents statements from US Army 
publications which give a hollow and 
macabre ring to the protestations of the 
peace-loving peoples of the West that 
we are upholders of standards and 
harbingers of humanity. 
Wilson is outraged by the idiotic state 
of affairs in which the attempt to defend 
freedom has produced a warfare state 
at home that has jeopardised the very 
freedom with which it was ostensibly 
and initially concerned. He says: 
“The fact that what we do and what 
we make goes mostly not for life and 
enlightenment on this planet on which 
we have not yet found out how to get 
along decently with one another but 
for the propagation of darkness and 
death, for ourselves as well as for the 
enemy, has been poisoning American 
society to an extent of which most of 


us are not fully aware.” 
And later: 
“ My original delinquency was not due 
to principle but to negligence; but I 
now grudge every penny of the 
imposition, and I intend to _ out- 
manoeuvre this agreement, as well as 
the basic taxes themselves, by making 
as little money as possible and so 
keeping below taxable levels. I have 
always thought myself patriotic and 
have been in the habit in the past of 
favourably contrasting the United 
States with Europe and the Soviet 
Union; but our country has become 
today a huge, blundering power unit 
controlled more and more by bureau- 
cracies whose rule is making it more 
and more difficult to carry on the 
tradition of American individualism; 
and since I can accept neither this 
power unit’s aims nor the methods it 
employs to finance them, I have finally 
come to feel that this country, whether 
or not I continue to live in it, is no 
longer any place for me.” 
Those interested in exploring the ways 
and implications of refusing tax in 
Great’ Britain should get in touch with 
a group of which the secretary is David 
Markham, Lear Cottage, Hartfield, 
Sussex: . 
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Alec Bagley reports on the 
South African boycott row 


Aberdeen stands firm 


On February 10, 1964, Aberdeen’s 
Labour-controlled town council assembled 
for its monthly meeting. In due course, 
Bob Hughes, two years a councillor and 
chairman of the local Labour Party, 
proposed a motion which he had been 
trying to get on the agenda for six 
months. (He’d succeeded in January, 
but by the time it came round for de- 
bate there had been no quorum to 
discuss it.) The motion was passed (20 
to 12) without a very long debate, and 
in the local newspaper next morning was 
reported on an inside page. On March 16 
the council met again, this time in a 
blaze of publicity. There was no doubt 
that its main business was to reconsider 
its decision of the previous month. By 
the same majority as before the council 
refused to change its mind, and next 
day its stand was the lead story not only 
in the local press but in national papers 
in Scotland and in South Africa. 


The resolution which the council had 
approved was one which called for a 
municipal boycott of South African 
goods. This was a principled decision, 
but hardly new. Municipal boycotts of 
this sort have been official Labour Party 
policy since 1960, and Aberdeen was the 
fourteenth local authority (but the first 
in Scotland) to apply one. No other 
local boycott had created such a stir as 
this. Why? 


One reason is that the majority of other 
municipal boycotts were first applied 
during the Labour Party’s anti-apartheid 
campaign in March 1960. Then, in spite 
of a national advertising campaign to 
buy South African, sales of Cape fruit 
stubbornly refused to rise. Two cargoes 
of grapes had to be directed away from 
Britain. It was not a striking success, 
but it was sufficient to keep the South 
African authorities preoccupied with the 
boycott at a national level rather than 
at a local one. 


Another reason was that South African 
businessmen were somewhat taken by 
surprise by this mild success. They were 
determined not to be caught on the hop 
again, so they donated £50,000 to set up 
the South African Foundation, the 
function of which would be to fight the 
boycott movement. In future, South 
African capital would be organised. 


There remain at least two other reasons 
why Aberdeen should have been picked 
out for special treatment. The most 
important is that Aberdeen is economic- 
ally very vulnerable. It has an un- 
employment rate above the national 
average, and its most sensitive industry 
is shipbuilding. At Hall Russell's, nine 
trawlers are being built for the South 
African firm of Irvine and Johnstone. 
Here was an opportunity for retaliation 
in kind - £50 worth of canned fruit for 
a £1,000,000 shipping order. Another 
reason why Aberdeen was chosen is the 
belief that the Scots have a great affec- 
tion for and considerable family ties 
with the white people of South Africa. 
An anti-boycott campaign should get off 
to a good start. 

It did. More than a week after the 
February decision, when Major Piet van 
der Byl, United Party MP in the same 
constituency as Irvine and Johnstone, 
heard of the boycott, he demanded that 
the South African Government under- 
write any financial loss that the company 
might incur if it broke its contract. The 
news was headlined in South Africa and 
in Aberdeen. The Cape Argus launched 
a big campaign in favour of van der 
Byl’s proposal, and even offered prizes 
for the best most-ironic-message to send 
from Aberdeen (SA) to Aberdeen (Scot- 
land). The Thomson-controlled press in 
Aberdeen castigated Bob Hughes and 
his colleagues for political naivety and 
for meddling in affairs which were not 
the concern of local government. Aber- 
deen Chamber of Commerce called on 
the council to rescind its decision. Local 
businessmen, posing as the champions 
of full employment, organised a protest 
rally. The South African Foundation got 
the press to publish a feature article 
whitewashing apartheid, and sent their 
London director to rally pro-SA interests 
and opinion. The representatives of 
Aberdeen firms in South Africa bom- 
barded the chamber of commerce, and 
through it the local press, with the news 
that Aberdeen had lost all commercial 
goodwill in South Africa. The Progres- 
sives (Tories) exploited the situation to 
their utmost, predicting Labour losses in 
the May elections. The local Liberals 
and Scottish Nationalists jumped on the 
bandwaggon, denouncing the _ boycott. 
Even the student newspaper, which had 


recently printed a number of anti- 
apartheid articles, called the decision 
“stupid”. The line-up against the 
Council represented almost every econo- 
mic and political power point in the 
town. 


Clearly this snowball campaign, featured 
in practically every edition of the local 
morning and evening papers since 
February 19, was aimed at isolating the 
Labour group on the council. Labour 
councillors found themselves accused of 
‘recklessly jeopardising” the jobs of 
thousands of workers, an accusation 
which none of them could be expected 
to take lightly. The press and the Pro- 
gressives claimed that workers were 
“ seething with anger”. When, however, 
Bob Hughes took Mr S. Abdul, secretary 
of the Anti-Apartheid Committee, to 
visit the Boilermakers’ Club, they were 
given a most friendly reception; and the 
man the bosses found to “put the 
workers’ point of view” at their protest 
rally was obliged by his local branch 
to state publicly that his views were his 
own and not those of his union. 


When the Trades Council met on 
March 11 the delegates unanimously 
passed a resolutien backing the boycott. 
Messages of support arrived from all 
over the country congratulating the 
town council on its decision. The week- 
end before the council reaffirmed its 
decision, reports of the debate seeped 
into the more sympathetic branches of 
the national press, The Statesman, The 
Observer, Tribune. The psychological 
siege of the Labour group had been 
lifted, and on the night of March-16, as 
councillor after councillor got up to ex- 
plain the moral basis of the boycott, 
there could be no doubt that Aberdeen 
had refused to bow to the power of 
South African and British capital. 


However, this is not the whole story: 
perhaps it is only just beginning. It is 
one thing to realise that a moral gesture 
here can bring tremendous encourage- 
ment to those fighting apartheid, and 
quite another to cope with the local 
cost of such action. While there can be 
little doubt now that existing South 
African orders in Aberdeen will not be 
cancelled, Aberdeen has probably lost 
some good will in one of the area’s most 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


The scribblers get busy 


The reaction of some CND supporters to 
The Observer’s series on “ The rise and 
fall of CND” has been predictable and 
depressing. Busy people have been 
going about writing on those rather 
elegant posters, or sticking things on 
them. One poster at Kings Cross has 
had written on it the word “ LIES”. 


All this was before Christopher Driver’s 
first article appeared - a pretty clear 
case of prejudging the issue. If this is 
the common reaction to what does 
appear to be a serious and fair account, 
I would say CND deserved to decline. 
Surely we can be more tolerant than 
this, and more intelligent? 
s * * 


I think I’m suffering from employment 
rot, a condition similar to the retirement 
rot mentioned by Robert Kemp on page 
7. Dr Kemp says: ‘“ The simple test of 
successful retirement revolves round the 
point of whether the patient sits down 
to his breakfast shaved and fully dressed 
before nine o’clock. For this implies 
that the day holds in prospect for him 
sufficient interest for him to want to 
live it fully.” 


Ominous words; at the age of 28 (give or 
take a few days) I find it a major 


the telephone number of 
Peace News and Housmans is 


TERminus 4473 


challenge to get up and go to work as 
early as that, let alone shave or have 
breakfast. What I’ll be like at 70 I can’t 
imagine. 
* * * 

With the South African boycott in the 
news again, and the Rivonia trial going 
on, it is quite a shock to hear a dissent- 
ing voice from white South Africa. A 
letter came to us recently from an 
English-speaking high school student, 
who points out that apartheid is sup- 
ported by English-speaking South 
Africans as much as by Afrikaners. 


The pity of this is that whereas young 
Afrikaners are taught the virtues of 
apartheid from an early age (there are 
youth movements such as the Voortrek- 
kers and the Juegbond to help in this), 
the English have always been less con- 
cerned with politics, and their young 
have had the chance to reject apartheid. 
Almost entirely they have missed this 
chance. 


In school they repeat all the slogans of 
apartheid: “Now that the United 
Nations is controlled by blacks its 
breakup is a matter of time;” “ You 
can account for the industrialisation of 
Japan by the fact that their mentality is 
more like that of the whites.” Facts 
about malnutrition draw the answer, 
“they buy the wrong type of food.” 


But the English-speaking youth aren’t 
exactly free agents either. Not long 
ago, for example, a Port Elizabeth head- 
master caned pupils who travelled on a 


racially mixed bus. In 1960 a primary 
school principal publicly burnt a school 
blazer, which a boy’s mother had given 
to a “ non-white.” 


Things like this remind you that South 
Africa is not just a case of white oppres- 
sing black. Apartheid deprives everyone 
of freedom, whether they realise it or 
not; the oppressors are themselves 
oppressed. Fortunately there are a few 
who see this; but they are a few, and I 
don’t envy them their isolation. 
* * * 


For our part, there is a new Screeches 
publication: Victims of our Fear, a 
collection of poems, documents, quota- 
tions and so on, dealing with what Tuli 
Kupferberg aptly calls “the white pro- 
blem.” Edited by Tina Morris, it contains 
several pieces by young Negro poets, 
and there are some quotes from actual 
racialists which earn their keep several 
times over. 


Victims of our Fear costs 2s 6d plus 6d 
post and packing from Screeches Pub- 
lications, 8 Woodfold Place, Blackburn, 
Lanes. They also publish Poetmeat, ‘a 
quarterly avant-garde magazine of liter- 
ary and social revolt,” which is ls 6d a 
copy; subscription rate 7s 6d for six 


issues. 
* * 


A friend in Chicago reports that since 
the Beatles went to America, teenagers 
have been coming up to him in the 
Underground and saying “I wanna hold 
your hand.” 


important overseas markets. My own 
impression is that although a minority 
have taken sides, most workers here 
are confused by the conflicting argu- 
ments they hear, and are not really 
sure where they stand at the moment. 


Local businessmen, egged on by the 
SAF, have now issued a “Buy South 
African” call, while so far as I know, 
the only public educating activity on 
our side has been a poorly advertised 
meeting organised by the Movement for 
Colonial Freedom. The Labour Party 
has not really put its case before the 
electorate yet, although Bob Hughes was 
personally committed to a municipal 
boycott at his own election two years 
ago. Perhaps the May elections will 
provide an opportunity to clear up mis- 
understandings. But in the meantime 
experience in Aberdeen has raised a 
problem which, in my view, boycott 
supporters should be thinking about 
more often. 


This is the necessity of providing alter- 
native markets overseas for goods which 
now go to South Africa. It can only be 
a stop-gap to rely on goodwill orders 
from African countries, whose people 
we ought not to expect to feel particular 
gratitude because we in Britain have 
started to do what is only common 
decency. The answer to this must be 
two-fold: proper economic planning, 
especially for depressed areas like Aber- 
deen, coupled with an export programme 
which takes into account the boycott 
and the fact that South Africa is 
Britain’s fourth biggest foreign market. 


The Labour Party promises us the first 
of these, but on the second it is elusive. 
True, an arms embargo is promised, plus 
vigorous anti-apartheid support at the 
UN. But beyond that? The struggle 
against Verwoerd is likely to be long. 
One way of forcing any government to 
think more positively about the pos- 
sibilities and consequences of a national 
boycott is to expand the boycott at the 
local level. This month Aberdeen has 
set an example to local authorities all 
over Britain. The boycott is now an 
issue not only locally but in all Scotland; 
the defeat of the opposition has brought 
some comfort to those who suffer in 
South Africa, and, one hopes, second 
thoughts to some of those who have 
hitherto accepted a racialist policy. But 
let us not be content with this: we must 
wage a sustained, nation-wide campaign 
for the boycott if there is to be any 
chance of a multi-racial reaction to 
apartheid, and in doing so, we must not 
underestimate the power and influence 
of Verwoerd’s apologists in this country. 
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Peace Agitator, by Nat Hentoff. (Mac- E 


millan Co, New York, $5. 95c.) 


A. J. Muste deserves a better biography 
than Nat Hentoff has written for him, 


though he could scarcely ask for a more 
What one especially . 
misses in Hentoff’s book is the historical ~ 
background that would make Muste's 
in radical American politics ;.. .. 
and significant. An © 
adequate study of a totally committed | 


adulatory one. 


activity 


fully sensible 


public figure like Muste must be con- 
certo-like in conception: the solo 
performance of the man’s life pitted 
against the rich orchestration of the 
social and political world in which he 
has toiled. Instead, Hentoff has com- 
posed a thin, sonata-like presentation of 


anecdotes and episodes that add up to | 


little more than a personal chronology : 
the life but not the times of A. J. Muste. 


How sensible can Muste’s work in the 
Conference for Progressive Labour 
Action or in Brookwood Labour College 
be without a far fuller account than 
Hentoff offers of the tangled intrigue 
and factionalism of the American left 
wing of the 20s and 30s? A dreary study 
to be sure, but absolutely essential to 
an understanding of Muste’s contribution 
to the labour movement. And how are 
we to assess Muste’s peace work without 
some greater grasp of the history of 
American pacifism (especially its en- 
counter with the political realist critique 
Reinhold Niebuhr developed in the 30s) 
and of the Cold War and its oppressive 
influence on the nation’s politics? 


But perhaps one should not quibble. For 
after all, Hentoff has got the imprint of 
a major American publisher on Muste’s 
story. And that’s worth something. What 
the book lacks in depth, it may make up 
for in publicity value. And publicity is 
surely long overdue to Muste. 


For the single most important fact about 
A. J. Muste, who is now approaching 
eighty and has been wholly involved in 
social action for over half a century, Is 
his obscurity. Even today, at the height 
of his career, he is not a major public 
figure in America. Outside the left-wing, 
pacifist, and civil rights circles where he 
has worked with such dedication, his is 
a star of the dimmest magnitude. I 
doubt that more than one in a hundred 
Americans could place his name. Year 
after year I sadly discover that none 
but the committed pacifists among my 
students can identify him. He is surely 
much less well-known than Walter 
Reuther or John L. Lewis or Norman 
Thomas, not to mention any number of 
lesser politicians, athletes and _ enter- 
tainers. A few years ago, one of our 
major television networks ran a series 
of interviews with America’s great and 
wise old men: Robert Frost, Carl Sand- 
burg, Frank Lloyd Wright, etc. Muste 
did not appear, though he surely de 
served to. I doubt that his name was 
even considered. One wonders why this 
is. Why have the mechanics of celebrity 
(or, for that matter, notoriety) failed to 
make Muste as prominent an American 
as his activity and dedication merit? 


Since Muste is an unassuming man I 
doubt that this lack of widespread 
acclaim much concerns him: he is one 
of those rare people who is content to 
merge himself wholly in the impersonal 
advance of human decency, if only 
human decency might advance. But the 
question concerns me as an American; 
for I think A. J. Muste is an authentic- 
ally great man and I am disturbed that 
his beautifully human presence is so 
dimly visible in my society. 

The reason for Muste’s relative obscurity 
lies undoubtedly in the shrinkage that 
the American mind has suffered in the 
course of the last generation: a harden- 
ing of the intellectual categories which 
has relegated significant (or even inter- 
esting) political discussion to small- 
circulation magazines and little known 
fringe groups. Muste is, of course, a 
radical; indeed a revolutionary. He has 
never hesitated to accept that descrip- 
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A. J. Muste and America’s 
Theodore Roszak submerged traditions 


tion. As a trade unionist, his designs 
were radical enough to force his ejection 
from the American Federation of Labour 
and to throw him into league with the 
Trotskyites, though his commitment to 
open politics and non-violence was too 
strong to support that alliance for more 
than a few years. 


As a pacifist, and in the field of race 
relations (he is a national adviser to 
the Congress of Racial Equality) his 
approach is that of the direct actionist 
who prefers to undercut conventional 
politics in favour of mass agitation and 
civil disobedience. His participation in 
the Sahara protest march against French 
nuclear testing is typical of Muste’s 
brand of war resistance, as is his spon- 
sorship of the World Peace Brigade. 
And, on the home front, he has tres- 
passed upon the Omaha missile base and 
has, since 1955, helped to lead the resis- 
tance to the annual civil defence exer- 
cises in New York City. Both activities 
have resulted in his arrest and imprison- 
ment. At the same time, it should be 
noted, Muste is among those radical 
pacifists who have maintained close and 
respectful contact with the more con- 
servative wing of the American peace 
movement. He is one of the founding 
members of the _ liberal-intellectual 
Council for Correspondence, secretary 
emeritus of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, and an active participant in 
Turn Toward Peace, a broad and slightly 
soggy united front made up of liberal, 
labour, and pacifist organisations. 


But for all his collaboration with these 
more cautious and conventional efforts, 
Muste is, first and last, a radical. But 
he fails to attract the notoriety of a 
radical (I suspect he has received less 
attention from the mass media over the 
last decade than a Communist avatar 
like Gus Hall or our native Nazi George 
Rockwell) because he just doesn’t pos- 
sess the appropriate “image”. And 
America has become a great place for 
images: that is, for clearly and authori- 
tatively defined stereotypes. In America, 
socialist revolutionaries are supposed to 
be loud-mouthed, wild-eyed, atheistic 
hate-mongers. And pacifists are supposed 
to be bearded, barefooted, hair-brained, 
maladjustedly adolescent, and beat. 

Let me offer an example of how images 
are used in America to filter reality. A 
few years ago a small group of Cali- 


ni ae 


fornia pacifists trespassed upon the Mare 
Island Polaris submarine yards. The 
group included a mother and housewife 
of unusual sanity, intelligence, and dig- 
nity. But it also included a rather 
flamboyant Hindu swami dressed in a 
saffron gown. Now there are many more 
mothers and housewives in the American 
peace movement than Hindu swamis. 
Indeed, this was very possibly the only 
swami in the movement. But, of course, 
it was the outlandish swami the press 


and television focused upon in covering. 


the event. And the normal American 
mother was given scant recognition. The 
result of such typically biased reportage 
was to confirm the public conviction that 
pacifists are exotic boobs and not “ real 
people ”, 


Like the civilly disobedient housewife, 
A. J. Muste is an outgoing, wonderfully 
sane, and only too normal American. 
And he is a seriously religious man; 
indeed, an ordained minister. In appear- 
ance, he is that same lanky, long-legged, 
twinkling-eyed old-man-next-door whom 
John T. McCutcheon always brought into 
his Chicago Tribune cartoons to help 
the little, typical American boy string 
up his cracker fish-pole, while telling 
him all about Valley Forge and General 
Custer and Old Abe Lincoln. One finds 
Muste’s raw-boned, open-faced figure 
appearing in every advertisement that 
requires a kindly old grandpa to carve 
the Thanksgiving turkey. He is all this 
in appearance, but with an authenticity 
that redeems the stereotype. 


Moreover, Muste’s politics, far from 
being an alien mysticism, are the 
sheerest horse-sense. He is no dogmatist 
or abstruse theoretician. If Americans 
were but listening to Muste, I doubt they 
could be bewildered or alienated by him. 
Indignity, human suffering, exploitation 
call forth no intellectual pyrotechnics 
from him. Rather, where he perceives 
injustice, he demands that it stop, for 
he knows, as all decent men do, that 
injustice is not mecessary for the 
achievement of anything worthwhile. 
And if the injustice does not stop, then 
Muste puts himself in the way of it, 
directly, immediately, and unflinchingly : 
“Very well then, if you say it must be 
done, do it to me too.” 


But it is, of course, impossible for the 
great bi-partisan, flaccid-liberal consen- 


A. J. Muste, writes Theodore 
Roszak, prefers to undercut con- 
ventional politics in favour of mass 
agitation and civil disobedience. He 
is seen here, on August 6 (Hiro- 
shima Day), 1963, sitting down 
outside the New York office of the 
US Atomic Energy Commission, in 
protest against the military policies 
of the US Government. 


sus that dominates the sprawling centre 
of our political spectrum to believe or 
admit that there exist ‘extremists ” like 
A. J. Muste. Revolution means violence; 
socialism means atheism and tyranny; 
pacifism means cowardice and mystical 
nonsense. At this point in its history, 
America is having enough difficulty 
digesting the dumbfounding fact that 
there are Negroes like Martin Luther 
King and James Baldwin, without having 
to come to grips with the strange animal 
Muste is: a non-violent revolutionary, a 
socialist who believes in radical demo- 
cracy, a Christian minister who demands 
that we love Communists and fascists, a 
pacifist who talks hard-headed politics 
and advocates mass, civil resistance. 


Somewhere between the New Deal and 
the Eisenhower years, America lost 
touch with the tradition of democratic 
activism that Muste represents. His 
political conscience and practice are too 
well connected historically to require 
any apologies. The lineage runs back 
through the humanitarian socialism of 
Eugene Debs to the Populist revolt to 
the New England Abolitionists (in 
Muste’s case the root-and-branch perfec- 
tionism of William Lloyd Garrison but 
moderated by the human kindness of 
Whittier). Beyond that, Muste’s political 
ancestry reaches back to the Brook 
Farmers, to Thoreau, Horace Greeley, 
Jefferson and Roger Williams. This is 
a tradition which might have made 
America a great and humanly revolu- 
tionary force in the affairs of men... 
had it but prevailed. How and why it 
didn’t remains the puzzle and dilemma 
of contemporary social criticism in this 
country. 


Theodore Roszak teaches history at 
Stanford University, California. 
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Robert Kemp 


Some answers to old age 


Many of the problems that accom- 
pany old age, Dr Kemp says, can 
be solved with the right approach 
by doctors, medical authorities and 
the public generally. The main 
thing is to counter the despair 
which is common to many old 
people. 


This article is extracted from a 
much longer one which appeared in 
The Lancet on November 2, 1963. 
Dr Kemp is visiting physician, 
Walton Hospital, Liverpool. 


Set in age, many people regret deeply 
the changes that it brings - particularly 
the decline in personal status. The 
relatives also regret the changes of age 
much more than they grudge the help 


and support called for. 
f Doctors regret the physical and mental 


dereliction that old age can mean and 
may turn away from a scene which 
has passed beyond their skill. But simple 
regret implies acceptance, which in turn 
means that we tidy things up as well as 
possible and wait for time to solve the 
problem. Because we cannot directly 
treat much of what we see in older 
patients, because we cannot arrest time 
itself or prevent people from growing 


§ old, there is an obvious danger of think- 
& ing that there is little to be done. This 
f may be all too true in the individual 


case, but more detailed analysis will 
often show that much could have been 
done at an earlier stage and much 
might be done for other and earlier 
cases. 


Four approaches should be thought of in 
anybody who has passed the age of 70, 
or perhaps even 65. 


Morale 

Growing old is a difficult business. Keep- 
ing happy in a world of narrowing 
interests and activity is not easy. One 
sees a great deal of depression, and 
there are obvious reasons for it. We can 
anticipate that in general terms, the 
knowledge of how to deal with, or 
endure, these trials of later life, will 
eventually become part of our method 
of living. One important lesson still to 
be learnt by those whose years are 
mounting up is the danger of.“ acting 
old”. We see many middle-aged people 
almost consciously taking on the slow, 


/ An old people's club 
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MOVING OUT OF 


MISSILES 


Several studies of the economic consequences of disarmament have 
come to optimistic conclusions : we can afford to disarm if we plan for 
it intelligently. But does the overall picture conceal the possibility of 
severe hardship in individual cases? Frank Lees examines a recent 
study of the effects of the cancellation of the Blue Water guided missile 
on workers at English Electric*. He suggests that behind such economic 
jargon as “redundancy” and “ mobility of labour ” lie serious human 
problems, but that, even so, the problems of redundancy resulting from 
general disarmament would be much greater. 


The Blue Water guided missile project 
employed workers at English Electric 
Aviation factories at Stevenage and 
Luton. In August 1962 the Government 
cancelled the development contract and 
put 1,000 men out of work. The investi- 
gation of this event by Mrs Dorothy 
Wedderburn is one of the first detailed 
case histories of redundancy. The 
workers involved were almost all non- 
manual: draughtsmen, engineers, tech- 
nicians and clerical workers. 


The firm behaved in a fairly enlightened 
way. It got three months’ notice from 
the Government of the cancellation, took 
three weeks only to reappraise its own 


*White Collar Redundancy: a case study, 
by Dorothy Wedderburn. (Cambridge 
University Press, 7s 6d.) 


policies and labour needs and was able 
to give those dismissed five weeks’ pre- 
liminary warning in addition to their 
oficial week or month’s notice. Although 
1,500 jobs were cancelled, only 1,000 
men were declared redundant, the other 
500 being taken up by normal “wastage”. 
Efforts were made to find jobs within 
the company itself. Other firms were 
invited in to conduct interviews on the 
company’s premises. 


In the event 94% of the men were in 
other jobs within eight weks. A _ sub- 
stantial proportion considered that they 
had in fact got better jobs. The first 
impression gained is that, provided there 
is full employment generally, this sort 
of redundancy is not serious. Closer 
consideration does not confirm this, 
however. 


Even with full employment, there is still 
great fear of redundancy. This fear is 
an objective fact which social policies 
must take account of. But fear of re- 
dundancy is in fact fear of a number of 
different consequences of redundancy. 
Some men will fear that they will not 
get a job with as much interest or pay, 
others will be reluctant to interrupt 
their children’s education; others may 
expect housing difficulties. Almost all 
expect trouble in bridging the gap be- 
tween jobs. Energetic government 
act on to identify the components of the 
p ob‘em and to develop policies to deal 
w..h chem is essential and only a govern- 
ment which does this has any moral 
authority to take a strong stand against 
restrictive practices by trades unions. 
The most urgent need is probably to 
give peopie more time in which to get 
the right jub and to improve the means 
of do:nz this. Some of those involved 
in this study went too quickly into jobs 
which they then regretted. 


There was a great disparity between the 
ex-grat u payments made to weekly and 
month. paid men. The former got one 
week’s pay plus one day’s pay for every 
years secvice, the latter one month’s 
pay plus one-tenth of a month’s pay for 
every ycar’s service. The differences are 
inexcusable. But the inadequacy of both 
seems to me more important. If a man 
works in a factory which dominates 
employment in a town and that factory 
closes down, he may lose hundreds of 
pounds selling his house, because there 
ave few buyers. Even one or two 
hundred pounds from his employer will 
leave him out of pocket. We need to 
think in a different order of magnitude. 

The study brings out the difficulty of 
selecting those who are to be dismissed. 
In particular the dangers of the “last 
in - first out’ system are pointed out. 
One is that it may create a class of men 
who never succeed in building up 
enough length of service before they are 
involved in further redundancy. Another 
is that people may hang on in jobs 
through fear of losing the security which 
long service brings. But it is rightly 


emphasised that, whatever principle is 
anoles it must be fair and be seen to 
e SO. 


It is commonly said that mobility of 
labour is desirable from the nation’s 
point of view. But high labour turnover 
is just what firms try to avoid by pension 


schemes and fringe benefits. High 
mobility and low turnover are not 
necessarily contradictory, but more 


thinking about them is clearly needed. 

In this case, as in most, pension rights 
were not transferable. The choice was 
between a lump sum repayment or a 
fully-paid up policy worth a few pounds 
a year at 65. Most chose the former to 
tide them over the expected period of 
unemployment. How we can talk about 
mobility of labour, but insist that people 
forfeit their pension if they change their 
jobs, is beyond me. An adequate inalien- 
able state pension is far preferable. 
Moreover, it is not cancelled if men go 
on strike. 

Despite the relative ease with which 
most of the men found new jobs, the 
redundancy had some _ serious con- 
sequences. One of the most serious was 
that 20% did not take up jobs in the 
engineering industry at all, so that there 
was a considerable loss of skills. Another 
was that many found it necessary to 
take jobs involving greater travelling. 
As the author points out, the study does 
not throw much light on the problem of 
redundancy arising from disarmament. 
There was full employment in the area 
and most of the men were absorbed in 
the engineering industry - in fact 30% 
went back into aircraft. The economic 
problem of disarmament is rather that 
of the simultaneous fall in demand for 
labour in all the defence industries. The 
general studies which have been done 
on this are reasonably optimistic pro- 
vided that there is adequate government 
planning and initiative. 


Frank Lees works for the General 
Chemicals Division of ICI at Runcorn. 
He is an active member of Chester CND 
and of his trade union, the Association 
of Scientific Workers. 


ponderous, fixed habits of age long be- 
fore it is necessary. Just as we see 
older people acting a frail and feeble 
senility while it could still be fought off. 


Physical Health 

Hingeing on this feeling that the end 
must be near, is apathy on the patient’s 
part about safeguarding his health. This 
is often echoed medically by the feeling 
that there is no real point in being 
active in treatment. There could, of 
course, be no greater medical fallacy. In 
many cases the disability is common- 
place and simple. 


Food 

My own experience leads me to think 
that many of the intangible facets of 
old-age frailty follow years of poor feed- 
ing. This in turn is due to many factors 
of which poverty, ignorance, apathy, 
frustration are but a few. For many 
years now we have acted on the impor- 
tance of seeing that every child at school 
gets a good meal and extra milk. 
Perhaps it is not so easy to understand 
that we would have far healthier old 
people if they were given the same 
privileges. 

Emotional Health 

Whether the psychiatric trouble is 
emotional, neurotic, behavioural, toxic, 
organic, or psychotic, there is a danger 
of all such cases reaching a stage where 
they could be seen as ‘‘senile dementia”, 
and need to be admitted to an institu- 
tion. Before this stage is reached, how- 
ever, there have been many years of 
gradual deviation aided by ageing and 
its attendant problems. Two clinical 


pictures of this gradual evolution are 
continually recurring. 


The first is the lonely lady complex. 
Here we have the isolate, or more pro- 
perly, the isolated elderly woman, living 
on her own with fewer and fewer friends 
and visitors. Increasingly there becomes 
less point in going out, eating properly, 
keeping the house clean, or indeed, 
herself clean. The diagnosis is made at 
the front door. The neglected garden, 
the peeling paintwork, the uncleaned 
windows and dirty curtains, and the 
complete silence. Finally the shuffling 
footsteps and the smell of inactivity. No 
wonder the old lady begins to keep cats, 
talk to herself, and wander about at 
night. Technically the diagnosis is late 
paraphrenia or senile schizophrenia, and 
in Park Hospital, Liverpool, there are 
three hundred such foolish and con- 
fused old ladies who have reached the 
wards by this route. They are destined 
to spend many years there in a futility 
which could probably have been avoided 
if they had not been allowed to live on 
their own meagre resources for the pre- 
vious ten or fifteen years. 


The other clinical picture is that of 
retirement rot in men. Nearly all my 
patients who are retired meet my inevit- 
able question: ‘“ What do you do with 
your time now that you are retired?” 
with the inevitable reply: ‘“ Nothing, 
Doctor, nothing.” The simple test of suc- 
cessful retirement revolves round the 
point of whether the patient sits down 
to his breakfast shaved and fully dressed 
before nine o’clock. For this implies 
that the day holds in prospect for him 
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sufficient interest for him to want to 
live it fully. The man who fails to 
manage retirement successfully often 
enters in his 70s a fearful contest as to 
whether his mind will give out before 
his body gives up. 


In the hospital field we need a revolu- 
tion in thought to understand what a 
dangerous place the hospital ward is for 
old people. There is the physical danger 
of the hospital staphylococcus; the moral 
danger of over-diagnosis, over-investiga- 
tion and over-treatment; the emotional 
danger of dependence and the strong 
possibility that the patient’s outside 
world will disintegrate. In short, admis- 
sion is the most likely way of producing 
a permanent patient. 


The life pattern of most of the old 
people I meet in my wards has done 
nothing to grow the philosophy, the 
knowledge, or the character needed to 
carry one through the last phases. It 
is not surprising that such patients are 
apathetic about their health and their 
prospects, and the chances of coaxing 
them out of a hospital ward are slight. 
The educational process has started too 
late, the pattern of resignation is too 
fixed for soft words to alter. But in 
the pre-geriatric sixties an educational 
approach might have been successful. 


When looking at old age as a problem 
in the round we have to juggle with 
three simple words - help, prevention, 
and education. The many sources of 
help - all with a medical angle - would 
probably be adequate if only they could 
be co-ordinated. Prevention would seem 
to be almost solely a medical remit. 
Education for growing old is a cultural 
need - those who know what is to be 
done prove in everyday life to be those 
who need neither immediate nor preven- 
tive help. 
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The New States of Asia, by Michael 
Brecher. (Oxford University Press, 
30s.) 


Burma’s Foreign Policy, by William C. 
Johnstone. (Harvard University Press; 
London: Oxford University Press, 60s.) 


SEATO - Six Studies, edited by G. 
Modelski. (Angus and Robertson, 70s.) 


Neutralism and Non-alignment, edited 
by L. W. Martin. (Praeger, 17s 6d.) 


Many illusions and misunderstandings 
about neutralism and non-alignment are 
current. Some are tackled, some evaded, 
and some perpetuated in these four 
books. The important thing is, though, 
that the whole dehate is now being con- 
ducted at a higher level and in greater 
depth than before. Some years ago each 
of these works would have had an 
article-length review to itself. Perhaps 
in time - appalling thought - there will 
‘be as many books and pamphlets about 
neutralism as there are about socialism. 


The thought is not too fanciful. Socialism 
evolved as an appropriate, rational re- 
sponse to circumstances, and to achieve 
its ends it had to be concerned realis- 
tically with power and its exercise. It is 
nonetheless genuinely idealistic. 


The relevance of this to neutralism 
should be clear. It is quite true, as its 
detractors always point out, that neutral- 
ism is a policy of expediency and 
national self-interest. It does not neces- 
sarily follow from this that the idealistic 
wrapping is therefore all eyewash and 
humbug. Neutralism’s moral appeal is 
indeed an integral part of its relevance 
to the nuclear age. 


Here then, to make their contributions 
to the burgeoning debate, are four books 
which deal in their different ways, and 
in varying degrees, with the problems 
of non-alignment. The most general 
work is that edited by L. W. Martin 
(Neutralism and Non-alignment). This 
consists of twelve essays on the subject, 
including a study of the Congo crisis 
and the response of the non-aligned 
powers to it, an account of the behaviour 
of these powers in the United Nations 
(quite useful for its facts and figures), 
a survey of the philosophies of three 
leading non-aligned statesmen (Nasser, 
Nehru and Nkrumah), and a number of 
more general and _ theoretical ap- 
proaches. 


Of the latter group, outstanding ts 
“ Revolutionary Change and the Strategy 
of the Status Quo” by Vernon V. 
Aspaturian, a professor of political 
science at Pennsylvania State University. 
Here is hard, muscular, analytical think- 
ing, and tight systematic writing. He 
describes how America and the West 
have allowed themselves to be cast as 
““ gendarmes of a reactionary status quo” 
throughout the developing world, and 
proceeds to advance an analysis of the 
forces at work there which would, he 
thinks, equip the West with tools of 
understanding (and therefore of influ- 
ence) superior to those provided by 
Marxism for the Communist bloc. His 
is a class analysis: he argues that 
Western scholars and statesmen (where 
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they have not simply preferred to 
ignore, or deny the existence of, class 
conflict) have too long and too readily 
conceded a monopoly in this kind of 
approach to the Marxists. Some of his 
conclusions and recommendations would 
make Birchites faint outright, but are 
also calculated to make State Depart- 
ment officials sit up. 


Aspaturian apart, this is basically a 
conservative book. Some of the writers 
suggest wistfully what the non-aligned 
countries should do, others parade a 
peevish American _ self-righteousness 
(CNDers will enjoy Arnold Wolfer’s 
“ Allies, Neutrals and Neutralists in the 
Context of US Defence Policy”). Reinhold 
Niebuhr, who follows Aspaturian, con- 
tributes by contrast a rather woolly and 
diffuse piece, which says very little. 


The charge that non-aligned countries 
have a “double standard” of morality 
keeps cropping up in Neutralism and 
Non-alignment. In Burma’s Foreign 
Policy, W. C. Johnstone levels it at the 
Burmese leaders, who, he_ claims, 
“... could deal with the United States 
and its allies as they saw fit without fear 
of serious reprisal, but ... any action 
which might antagonise . . . Communist 
China must be weighed carefully in 
terms of its possible harmful con- 
sequences. For Burma, the US was far 
away and Uncle Sam was benign and 
friendly, but Mao Tse-tung and his 
Chinese hordes were near at hand and 
no Burmese could guess at what moment 
the olive branch of peaceful co-existence 
would be lost in a deluge of China’s 
millions moving south.” 


The extract betrays a black and white 
approach, which is borne out by the 
author’s working assumption that pro- 
Communist sentiments or actions on the 
part of Burmese leaders are objectively 
“wrong”, and intended only to give an 
impression of impartiality and indepen- 
dence, to placate the Communists. It is 
revealing that Johnstone, at another 
point, gently chastises the Burmese 
Government in these terms: “Fear of 
offending a ‘ friendly’ nation often leads 
a government to place undue value on 
settlement of any differences to the 
point where peaceful settlement of dif- 
ferences becomes an end in itself” (my 
emphasis). Comment is superfluous. 


Johnstone assumes without question that 
this ‘ appeasement” is useless anyway: 
“Tt is certain that Burma’s neutralism 

. . would not deter Mao Tse-tung and 
his colleagues in the slightest from ex- 
tensive attempts to turn Burma into 
another . . . People’s Republic on the 
model of that of Ho Chi-minh’s.” But 
one of the most puzzling features of 
China’s South-East Asia policy has surely 
been the small scale of assistance to the 
local Communist parties; this is particu- 
larly surprising in the case of a country 
like Burma, which has a common border 
with China, and an embattled Com- 
munist party or two lurking about in a 
state of more or less open war with the 
government. So far, Sino-Burmese agree- 
ments, such as the one which settled 
outstanding boundary problems, have 
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neutralism 


a f\ a 
been noteworthy for their spirit of give 
and take. 


Much more couJd be said about the 
“double-standard”’ allegation, but this 
much is clear: if the neutralist nations 
are guilty at all, they are not alone in 
their guilt. By an ironical chance, 
the Burmese leaders themselves had 
occasion to make the accusation against 
America and the West when they 
dominated the United Nations General 
Assembly. Communist aggression, as in 
North Korea, was met, as they pointed 
out, swiftly and massively; the aggres- 
sion of KMT (anti-Communist Chiang 
Kai-shek Chinese) forces operating in 
North Burma called forth only mild 
rebuke and ineffectual and _ dilatory 
remedial action on the part of the UN - 
indeed Formosa and the CIA carried on 
supplying and arming these bandits 
quartered quite illegally on the territory 
of a fellow UN member nation with 
hardly a pause. 


Serious, scholarly, well-documented ac- 
counts of the development of foreign 
policy in specific non-aligned countries 
are, of course, very welcome. We may 
dissent from some of the judgments, as 
in this case, but must remain grateful 
for all the material put at our disposal 
by the academic’s dedication and 
diligence. Johnstone’s book is very well 
worth reading. 


The present Malaysian situation gives 
point and relevance to the six studies on 
SEATO edited by George Modelski. This 
is an informative, if uneven, book on a 
vitally important topic. The editor him- 
self contributes two excellent pieces - 
on the structure and functions of 
SEATO, and on the participation of 
Asian states in it. He shows that it has 
by and large proved disappointing to its 
Asian members, who have found that 
considerations other than rewarding 
loyal membership of SEATO must often 
govern American policy. In economic 
terms, alignment has the drawback of 
effectively cutting off aid from one half 
of the Cold War. Thailand, Pakistan and 
the Philippines have seen Western aid 
poured into neutralist Indonesia to 
combat Communist influence. Pakistan 
has been unable to secure American 
denunciation of neutralist India over 
Kashmir, and the Philippines’ SEATO 
allies have ignored her claim to Sabah 
(North Borneo). Nor has the American 
commitment to spring to their defence 
been as definite and binding as these 
weaker Asian powers would like (nor 
could it ever be: that beady-eyed realist 
General de Gaulle perceived this corol- 
lary of the thermonuclear period of 
diplomacy - “we are all neutralists now” 
he might suggest haughtily). Further- 
more, it has brought the Asian members 
the distrust and disrespect of their 
neighbours - even so pro-Western a 
figure as the Prime Minister of Malaysia 
has described SEATO as “ ineffective, 
negative, outmoded, and under the 
stigma of Western domination”, and he 
has steadfastly refrained from joining, 
even in the heat of the present crisis 
with Indonesia. 


Of course, SEATO was a Foster Dulles 
brainchild. It arose from his dissatis- 
faction with the 1954 Geneva settlement 
which partitioned Vietnam and neut- 
ralised Laos and Cambodia. Neutralism 
he once described in a candid moment 
as “an immoral and short-sighted con- 
ception”. From the start SEATO was 
explicitly anti-Communist, and intended 
only to combat Communist aggression 
(to the disappointment of the Asian 
members, all of whom have traditional 
or deep-seated conflicts on their hands 
which have nothing to do with the Cold 
War). In this, it seemed to the non- 
aligned Asian states, who refused to 
join, to be contrary to the UN Charter. 
From time to time SEATO has come 
under suspicion of involvement in sub- 
versive anti-left wing activities in 
countries like Laos and Cambodia, and 
there certainly seems from Modelski’s 
account little doubt that Pote Sarasin, 
the Thai Secretary-General of SEATO, 
had a hand in bringing the late Marshal 


Sarit Thans:at to power in Thailand as 
a benevolently inclined “strong man”. 
The Thai “military group”, who have 
of course benefited greatly from SEATO 
(its HQ is in Bangkok), have been its 
staunchest Asian supporters (though 
even their loyalty was jolted by Suez). 


For Australia, as described in a brilliant 
contribution here by Leicester C. Webb, 
the establishment of SEATO was some- 
thing of a tragedy of missed oppor- 
tunities. It killed stone dead, by its 
alienation of non-aligned Asian opinion, 
the great ambition of former Australian 
Minister of External Affairs, Casey, to 
find a means of achieving both security 
for Australia and closer relations with 
her Asian neighbours (and Casey is 
described here as a man who was “.. . to 
an extent unmatched by any other 
Western political leader . . . familiar 
with political conditions in the 
area...”). Henceforth her path lay with 
America and SEATO. 


Serious reservations about Western 
policy in Asia clearly remain, however: 
the current reluctance of Australia to 
become militarily involved in the 
Malaysia-Indonesia ‘“ undeclared war” is 
extremely significant and hopeful. Aus- 
tralian leaders who are not noted for 
their anti-colonialist sympathies inside 
or outside the UN nevertheless recognise 
that they have to learn to live with 
Indonesia, and that (a thing one would 
never guess from reading only the 
British press) there are two sides to the 
present “ confrontation ”’. 


The remaining essays in the volume deal 
with the attitudes of India and China 
respectively to SEATO, and with the 
economic aspects of the treaty. I found 
it an absorbing book, and one which 
contributes to an understanding not only 
of SEATO but of the whole region and 
its problems. 

Some perceptive comments on neutral- 
ism (to which he devotes a chapter) and 
the role of the states of South and 
South-East Asia in world politics gener- 
ally are to be found in Professor 
Brecher’s The New States of Asia. His 
conclusions, which coincide largely with 
my own, will, I hope, serve to encourage 
people to undertake a careful reading of 
the rest of the book (apart from any- 
thing else, it is refreshing to find a book 
on Asia nowadays which is the work of 
one hand and not a collection of papers 
- often a joblot of promoted talks 
never originally intended for publica- 
tion): “It is difficult to see the future 
clearly, but nothing has occurred to 
alter this writer’s view that the new 
states, and especially the non-aligned 
among them, perform functions neces- 
sary to general inter-state stability. At 
times they mediate between the blocs. 
On other occasions they can provide the 
small contingents of troops for the 
United Nations’ peace-keeping function. 
At all times, in the foreseeable future, 
they offer an enormous area for genuine 
peaceful competition between the blocs 
to the advantage of all concerned. And, 
as one former American official re- 
marked, ‘If they use their influence 
wisely and well, they might even prevent 
nuclear war.’ Most of all, the new states 
are concerned with problems within 
their own subordinate systems, Southern 
Asian or African. The vast majority 
want to reduce their involvement in and 
intrusions from the bloc struggle.” 
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Cali for Nordic atom-free zone 


Henry Whyte reports on the conference 
organised by individuals from peace 
movements in Scandinavia, which was 
held in Stockholm on March 14-15: Of 
the four Nordic countries, Norway and 
Denmark belong to NATO, Sweden is 
neutral, and Finland has a peace treaty 
agreement with Russia. They have this 
in common - that they want peace and 
that they want to practise a democratic 
way of life. There are differences of 
opinion as to how this is to be achieved, 


SA defence 
bill trebled 


South Africa’s defence expenditure has 
trebled in three years since it left the 
Commonwealth, according to a report in 
The Guardian on March 17. The South 
African Minister of Finance announced 
a record budget with a record surplus 
in Parliament on March 16. 


Defence expenditure has gone up from 
£35 million in 1961-62 to £105 million 
allocated for 1964-65, equalling 20% of 
the total budget. If the police vote is 
included, the Government is spending 
more than a quarter of its revenue on 
what it calls ‘‘ national security ™. 


Conference to study 
non-violent defence 


A private conference is to be held in 
Oxford next September to study non- 
violent methods of defence. The Civilian 
Defence Study Conference committee, 
which is calling the conference, includes 
Theodor Ebert (Germany); Arne Naess 
(Norway); James E. Bristol, Stewart 
Meacham (USA); April Carter, George 
Delf, Adam Roberts, Gene Sharp, and 
John Whitfield (Great Britain). 


It is hoped that the conference will 
include Speakers who have been con- 
cerned with studying military problems 
and the nature of totalitarian regimes, 
as well as those who have advocated a 
civilian defence policy. The conference, 
at St Hilda’s College, Oxford, will last 
from September 6 to September 14. 


The Civilian Defence Study Conference 
committee, in a statement on the aims 
of the conference, says: “A realistic 
peace programme must face the problem 
of political power. Genuine threats to 
freedom, both internal and external, do 
occur from time to time. We are con- 
vinced that ways of resisting and defeat- 
ing invasions and coups d’etat non- 
violently need to be considered. Civilian, 
or non-violent, defence has yet to be 
investigated deeply. . . . This conference 
will meet in order to make the first 
joint attempt to pose, and answer, some 
of the problems of a civilian defence 
policy.” 


but the will was strong enough to rally 
about 400 people to a conference on the 
theme: “The Nordic countries - an 
atom-free zone,” attended by members 
of parliament, professors, trades union 
leaders, and many others. 


Finland showed particular interest in 
this conference and a delegation of about 
100 people came over in two chartered 
planes. Among them were Matti Kek- 
konen, President Kekkonen’s son, and 
Veikko Svinhufvud, son of a former 
prime minister and a member of the 
Finnish Riksdag (parliament). 


Veikko Svinhufvud delivered the intro- 
ductory address on the political aspects 
of the Nordic countries as an atom-free 
zone. After outlining the different pro- 
posals that had been made for the neu- 
tralising of different zones or the forma- 
tion of atom-free zones in different parts 
of the world, he drew attention to the 
fact that the Nordic countries already 
constitute an atom-free zone in that none 
of them have any atomic weapons. He 
said that the majority of people in these 
countries are agreed about the import- 
ance of an atom-free zone in Europe and 
that the Nordic countries should form 
part of it. It would be a natural corol- 
lary to the Moscow test ban agreement. 
The disarmament negotiations in Geneva 
drag on without leading to any visible 
results. Herr Svinhufvud said that it 
seemed to him that the formation of 
atom-free zones might now be the only 
possible way of making any progress 
along the road to disarmament. The 
formation of such zones would undoubt- 
edly lessen tension and he did not think 
it would be impossible to get the major 
powers to respect and guarantee the 
Nordic countries’ neutrality and their 
demands not to have to receive atomic 
weapons. Herr Svinhufvud said that the 
Finns had some experience of peaceful 
co-existence between two countries with 
different social systems, and they know 
that only an extension of international 
co-operation in all fields across all ideo- 
logical and other frontiers can remove 
the fear and enmity which still poisons 
international relationships. 


Gote Jacobsson, a captain in the Swedish 
infantry, spoke on the military aspects 
of the proposal. He does not agree with 
the calculations of the so-called military 
experts, on the grounds that they are 
completely unrealistic. He says that re- 
armament gives rise to anxiety, which 
leads to an arms race, which ends in 
war. When the people whom the poli- 
tical and military leaders say they are 
defending have been exterminated or 
broken by famine and suffering, then 
there has been peace. This peace has 
lasted as long as the people have been 
too exhausted to do more, then they have 
been forced to accept more privation, 
more rearmament, which again has led 
to new wars. Is this vicious circle never 
to be broken, Captain Jacobsson asked, 
is it always to be left to “the others”? 
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KARNVAPENFRI ZON 


A demonstration in Sweden last November calling for a Nordic atom-free zone. 


He discussed some aspects of atomic 
warfare and in his summing-up said that 
none of the Nordic countries could stand 
an atomic war. He considers that al- 
theugh the Nordic countries could by 
acquiring nuclear weapons achieve a 
certain deterrent effect, they would also 
have a provoking effect, and there is the 
risk that they might find themselves 
involved in an unnecessary conflict. 
Torkel Opsahl, of Oslo University, speak- 
ing on the legal aspects, said that the 
real force of an agreement lies in this, 
that it becomes invalid if its conditions 
are not adhered to. It is to the mutual 
interest of the parties concerned that 
the agreement be kept, and this main- 
tains the respect for it. He said that 
such an agreement could help the major 
powers to grope their way towards the 
larger problems posed by disarmament 
and the control of atomic weapons pro- 
duction. 

The Danish editor Viggo Knudsen de- 
fined by example the meaning of the 
term morals and applied his finding to 
the debate concerning an atom-free zone 
for the Nordic countries; he asserted 
that these countries cannot pass on their 
responsibility for a decision to others 
but must shoulder this responsibility 
themselves and thereby set an example 
to the world. 


Moscow sit-in by Moroccan students 


Fifty Moroccan students, who identified 
themselves as followers of the National 
Union of Popular Forces - the Moroccan 
opposition party - staged a 24-hour sit-in 
strike in the Moroccan Embassy in Mos- 
cow on March 19. A report in The Times 
of March 20 says that they were protest- 
ing against death sentences passed on 
eleven opposition leaders in Morocco. 


The students, singing loudly in Arabic, 
crowded into the Embassy hallway and 
pinned slogans to the wall demanding 
the “immediate liberation of political 
detainees.” One of the students said 
the Moroccan Government aimed “to 
muzzle the opposition” by suppressing 
its leaders. The students said they had 


sent a cable to their Prime Minister 
protesting against the sentences. 


The sentences were passed on March 14 
at the end of a three-and-a-half-month 
trial in the regional criminal court at 
Rabat, Morocco. More than fifty people 
were convicted of having threatened 
state security by plotting to overthrow 
the Moroccan monarchy led by King 
Hassan II. Eleven leaders were sen- 
tenced to death; three of the accused 
were sentenced to life imprisonment, 
four to 20-year terms, two to 15 years, 
and seven to 10 years. Of the others 
accused, 31 received prison terms rang- 
ne from one to eight years, and 42 went 
ree. 


Christian Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 


GOOD FRIDAY 
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The leaders were charged with having 
planned to stage a coup last July. 
According to the charges, the 35-year-old 
king was to have been assassinated in 
his bedroom at the Royal Palace. Shock 
troops were to have seized the country’s 
nerve centres and to have set up a 
‘revolutionary ” regime. The police said 
that the coup was to have been staged 
by two underground resistance groups 
that led the independence struggle 
against France just before the French 
ended their protectorate status in Moroc- 
co in 1955. 


One group was led by Fkih al Basri, a 
National Union leader, and the other by 
Ahmed Agoliz, also known as Sheik 
al-Arab. The two organisations were 
said to have been brought together by 
Moumen Diouri, a National Union 
official, and were financed by Mehdi Ben 
Barka, the most prominent party leader 
directly implicated in the plot. He was 
a member of Parliament. 


The protesting students remained in the 
embassy all day and through the even- 
ing on March 19. They had brought no 
food and said they would fast in protest 
against the “scandalous trials” in 
Rabat. 


A report in the New York Times of 
March 20 says that early on that day 
Soviet police forced the demonstrators 
out of the Moroccan Embassy and took 
them away in police buses. 


The final resolution requested the 
governments of Denmark, Finland, Nor- 
way and Sweden to enter into mutual 
negotiations without delay concerning 
the proposal for an atom-free zone. To 
facilitate the realisation of this plan the 
following stages are proposed: 

1. A joint declaration by the govern- 
ments of Denmark, Finland, Norway and 
Sweden that these countries do not in- 
tend to change the present state of 
affairs and do not intend to acquire or 
accept atomic weapons. This declaration 
to be remitted to all the members of the 
United Nations Organisation. 

2. The formation of a Nordic organisa- 
tion to examine under what conditions 
and guarantees the atom-free zone could 
become permanent. 

3.A joint declaration that Denmark, 
Finland, Norway and Sweden constitute 
a permanent atom-free zone. 


Except in 
self-defence 


“We appeal to all our friends in the 
strongest manner to do their utmost to 
preserve the order and peace of the 
meeting, so that the opinion of the Lon- 
don people may be fairly and truly 
known, whether it be in favour of peace 
or of war. We entreat all friends and 
supporters that not a single hand shall 
be lifted, not a single blow shall be 
struck, except in self-defence; if in self- 
defence and to protect those who are 
assembling in the exercise of their own 
privilege, then we bid them as English- 
men to endeavour at every cost to main- 
tain the rights of free meeting and free 
speech.” 

These were instructions for a _ peace 
meeting in Hyde Park held on February 
24, 1878. Although peace and other 
demonstrations are today alas sometimes 
undisciplined and disorderly, it’s to be 
hoped that the peace movement will get 
over the idea of striking blows in self- 
defence. Nationally, that means adop- 
tion of non-military policies: on demon- 
strations, it means non-violent discipline. 
Peace News is here to promote this 
change in policy, and for this task it 


needs your money. 
ADAM ROBERTS 


total since February 1 


£188 


contributions this week £16 14 8 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 
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THE CARAVAN WORKSHOPS 


George Clark replies to Keith Robins 


Keith Robins’ report on the Campaign 
Caravan Workshops in Oldham, which 
appeared in Peace News last week, was 
inadequate for a number of reasons. It 
made ill-formed judgments of the pro- 
gramme of work being undertaken in 
the town and, because the criticisms 
made were unrelated to the major 
problems being tackled, failed to give 
the reader an overall perspective. I 
hope Peace News will not introduce a 
serious discussion of a major issue in 
this way again. 


In this article I want to attempt to put 
the overall work of the Caravan Work- 
shops in the national context of the 
peace movement and relate this to the 
work which has been started in Oldham. 


s LJ = 


In 1962 we reached a position in our 
development and connection with the 
Campaign in which we felt that CND no 
longer seemed to have the sense of being 
an organ of change. We felt that there 
was little or no connection between 
short-term and long-term objectives. In 
a summary of this position we stated 
that the crucial dilemma of the nuclear 
disarmament movement was to be found 
in the attempt to achieve a proper 
balance between two goals which united 
the majority of its supporters: (1) the 
immediate aim of achieving nuclear dis- 
armament by Great Britain, and (2) the 
more long-term aim of changing the 
system of values upon which private 
and public relationships are based. We 
felt that our purpose was to try and 
achieve this balance. 


The first three workshops projects (Wel- 
wyn, Somerset, and Wellingborough) fit 
into the pattern which emerges from 
this position. We attempted to relate 
our work with the wider work of CND. 
The Workshops made a major contribu- 
tion to the “Tell Britain” programme 
and to a very considerable extent the 
quality of our work suffered because we 
had to spread our resources too wide. 
Very considerable controversy ranged 
within the workshop planning group on 
the question of how closely we should 
work with CND; in retrospect it is pos- 
sible to say that had we limited our- 
selves to the development of our own 
projects, resources |would have been 
more efficiently used. On the other 
hand, this has to be measured against 
the quite considerable contribution to 
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confidence and morale that Workshops 
intervention gave to the Campaign at a 
time when it was quite obviously losing 
impetus and direction. 


Put simply, CND was changing from the 
short-term campaign which was envis- 
aged at the outset in 1958 to a long 
term and more sustained campaign. The 
nature of international politics changed 
after the Cuba crisis and CND’s position 
was even more sharply affected when 
the test-ban treaty was signed in August 
1963. In the Campaign, the battle for 
publicity was won but we were still far 
short of accomplishing the immediate 
political objective of unilateral nuclear 
disarmament. 


The analysis we made at that stage was 
that we were moving out of the immedi- 
ate crisis situations which characterised 
the years 1958 to 1962. But while 
governments were still pursuing foreign 
policies built upon the fallacies of 
nuclear deterrence, mankind would con- 
tinue to be in danger of possible nuclear 
obliteration. We therefore felt that part 
of our task in the new situation was to 
seek ways and means of accelerating the 
process of political change. 


It was this kind of analysis which led 
to us making changes in the programme 
of work which was to be undertaken in 
Oldham; it is not possible to say more 
about this change because as soon as 
the project commenced I was wrongfully 
imprisoned on a charge arising out of 
the Greek demonstration. Whatever the 
views of Keith Robins are on this, it is 
being naive, to say the least, to suggest 
that a project should not suffer because 
the person who is leading the project is 
suddenly removed from the _ scene. 
Neither the Campaign, nor the peace 
movement for that matter, has a bounti- 
ful supply of people able or willing to 
undertake full-time work, and the Work- 
shops are no exception. In my view 
much nonsense is talked about the role 
of leadership. It is all too often assumed 
that it is unnecessary. Whatever the 
rightness of that particular viewpoint, it 
did affect the project in Oldham and 
not unnaturally very little could be de- 
cided until the result of my appeal 
against imprisonment was known. 


The hiatus did give an opportunity to 
have yet another look at the project and 
in January of this year the Workshops 
planning group presented their con- 
sidered opinion in a paper which was 
presented to the workshop conference 
organised at that time. We said that 
there had been no major work on the 
problems of transition from a war 
economy to a peaceful society in Britain 
since the war. That work must be 
started now since the problems involved 
are fundamental in persuading people 
that disarmament does not necessarily 
mean insecurity (economic and social). 


The theoretical basis for our work was 
to be the report made by a United 
Nations commission on the economic and 
social consequences of disarmament, 
published in 1962, and Economic Effects 
of Disarmament, published by the 
United World Trust in 1963. Arising 
out of the United Nations report was a 
clear indication that a number of 
regional (e.g. European etc) studies 
were needed. Our own paper suggested 
that this should include a more detailed 
analysis of society, including a structural 
criticism of existing society and a de- 
veloping theory of a future society; this 
could enable the peace movement to 
focus sharply and simply the social and 
economic implications of its political 
demands. 

I gather from Keith Robins that it is 
this which causes such concern. “ Un- 
realisable,” “‘ impossible,” are among the 
criticisms which are offered. But the 
point is well taken in the paper itself. 
To quote: “Such an analysis is a major 
undertaking which requires govern 
mental or institutional aid. It is very 
doubtful whether it is possible to obtain 
this at the present time but we cannot 
afford to wait on the event.” Nothing 


could be clearer about the scale of the 
work and the probable needs. The crux 
of the problem as it affects ourselves is 


best summed up by again quoting from 
the paper which introduced the project: 


“If solutions are to relate to the 
priorities the nuclear disarmament 
movement has been insisting upon 
during the past six years and if at 
the same time these solutions are to 
relate to our cultural and political 
criticisms of society, we must be pre- 
pared to initiate a number of pilot 
projects which will stimulate the 
demand for governmental] action and 
at the same time afford us an oppor- 
tunity of giving expression to our 
moral and humanist ideals . . . the 
project in Oldham will serve as a 
centre for other groups prepared to 
take up this work.” 


Now it is quite open to Keith Robins or 
anybody else to say that it is impractic- 
able or that we are going about it the 
wrong way. But before this is said the 
programme itself should be examined 
in closer detail. We made an assumption 
that it was necessary to have a strong 
local group which was broadly based and 
fairly representative of the community 
in Oldham. I would choose to do this 
by developing the CND group and 
basing any potential growth on some 
kind of community centre. What in fact 
has happened is that the local people in 
Oldham feel it is possible at this stage 
only to develop the centre, and I have 
said this is perfectly consistent with our 
intentions. In January we quite ex- 
plicitly stated that nothing could be 
expected to emerge from Oldham for 
six months or so and certainly no 
concrete results would be obtained for 
at least a year. Here again the problems 
of the study group fall into perspective. 
You don’t wave a magic wand and, hey 
presto, there is your group with all the 
specialised knowledge at its disposal. 
So the real question to be asked is not: 
“What is being done at this particular 
point of time?” but “Is the approach 
Tight? ” 

Essentially our work in Oldham, and 
also with the Parliamentary Workshop, 
is an attempt to carry the particular 
problems of disarmament into the heart 
of the community and to develop a 
programme of work and method of 
working that will enable us to take posi- 
tive and constructive action on the basis 
of methodical work undertaken over a 
period of months. We have a very good 
precedent in choosing this approach 
although we have only recently appreci- 
ated this. Danilo Dolci in outlining 
“The premises for our work” in his 
introduction to the Centro Studi in 
Sicily makes the following points: 


“A static situation can be made to 
move through ‘ new facts’, initiatives 
of various types which can create 
elements of change, indications of new 
paths to follow, and stimuli for hope 
for a population too long accustomed 
to a static life, to delusions, to dis- 
interest in the world around them....” 


We most certainly could not have ex- 
pressed our work more explicitly. This 
brings me to the last points which are 
worth making. The real criticisms which 
could be made of the Workshops has 
been an inability to solve the contradic- 
tions between research proper and fact 
finding as an aid to political and social 
action. It is not an easy problem. We 
are not a research organisation and al- 
though two members of our planning 
group feel we should place more 
emphasis on research as such, most of 
us feel the correct way forward is to 
combine the role of the intellectual 
(academic) with the worker; it is to this 
end that we are working. Falteringly, 
and at a miserably slow pace, but then 
this work will not be hurried. 


The second major criticism can be 
directed more accurately at those who 
are attracted to undertake the work we 
are advocating. There has been a marked 
unwillingness to undertake the discip- 
line of reading up unfamiliar subjects, 
a study of which is essential if full 
understanding of the nature of our 
problems is to be reached. Also, if “a 
static situation is to be made to move 


through ‘new facts’,” then the workers 
involved must be prepared to submit to 
some fairly gruelling routines lasting 
over a period of weeks and even months, 
Again there has been a marked un- 
willingness to submit to such a rigorous 
programme. Until people can be found 
who will be willing to do this then no 
advances are going to be made. It so 
happens the two people in Oldham at 
the present time, Penelope Clegg and 
Peter Carver, are willing to do this and 
therefore I cannot think the situation is 
quite as black as the picture painted by 
Keith Robins. 


Finally there ts myself. Personalising 
issues is never very helpful. However, 
the article written by Keith Robins sets 
out to analyse what he claims to be the 
failure of the Workshops. What emerges 
as the article develops is an open attack 
on me. Over six years my commitments 
and obligations to the wider movement 
have become considerably enlarged to 
a point where the burden is almost 
insupportable. The Caravan Workshops 
do not employ paid secretaries, we do 
not have full-time personnel in the 
office, and if work is to be done then it 
is done equally by members of the 
planning group. We take the view that 
this is the proper manner to develop 
our organisation. At some point we may 
have to have salaried staff but this is 
not the case at present. All of the work 
is on a voluntary basis. My contribution 
has been combined with the field work 
of the Campaign. I happen to give a 
very high priority to the Easter demon- 
stration and consequently the Workshop 
work proper must wait. It is more than 
a little impertinent to be told that I 
should not work in this way. 


The Workshops are attempting to stab 
into the future to find the conditions for 
peace and the conditions for community. 
Some of our work leaves much to be 
desired. Much of our thinking needs 
developing. Our organisation is miser- 
ably inadequate when measured against 
the titanic, almost superhuman tasks we 
and the whole of the peace movement 
are attempting. We are criticised for 
going too fast, for not going fast enough, 
for taking on too much, for not doing 
enough, and the substance of the critic- 
ism, if I may suggest it, is found in the 
lack of confidence which pervades the 
whole movement at the present time. 
Yes, change the name if that helps. Let 
the Campaign or anybody else for that 
matter take the best of what is being 
offered. But in heaven’s name stop 
talking about it and set about doing it. 


There is need for a hundred Workshops, 
there is room for millions. Peace, if it 
is to be secured, has to be the active 
concern of the whole community. Our 
problem is to persuade the population 
to demand change because the survival 
of man is at stake. I do not like to 
think of the Workshop personnel as 
“white coated specialists”, rather, we 
are a collection of people willing to don 
overalls and do the work that so many 
others sit around and talk about. 
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World government 


Mr Sharp’s article ‘Beyond World 
Government” (Peace News, February 
28) faults world government because of 
the dangers it would involve and, so he 
says, because of the “failure to give a 
satisfactory answer to the basic problem 
of how to control political power.” 
According to Mr Sharp, it is possible to 
devise a non-violent alternative in the 
field of defence and_ international 
security. The argument he uses to cast 
doubt on world government as a solution 
(e.g. monopoly of power, despotism etc) 
can equally be used to discredit national 
government. Is he also against that? 
The nation-state, whatever one may 
think of it, has grown up as the best 
means yet devised to provide the frame- 
work of a non-violent pattern of be- 
haviour for its citizens. It does this 
through law enforceable on the indivi- 
dual within its national borders. It is 
true that force is used for this purpose 
but that is what civilisation means: the 
use of force for moral instead of 
immoral purposes. Force is not in itself 
wrong, any more than non-violence is 
right; it depends what it is used for. 


Mr Sharp seems to me in effect to play 
shut-eye as regards force, especially 
nuclear force, weapons of mass-destruc- 
tion, present and future, and above all 
the residual knowledge of their manu- 
facture. I do not believe this is realistic. 
Within the nation-state there are still 
many people who use violence, although 
they have been reduced in most 
countries to a small minority thanks to 
the system of national law and order. 
Could a policy of non-violence - what- 
ever that phrase precisely means - also 
take care of a continuing violent 
minority in this world? Or, even if it 
could, would it be able to do it in time? 


The case for world government rests 
on the belief that the vast majority of 
the world’s population is non-violent and 
should be encouraged to remain so by 
making it, through a proper use of 
force, unprofitable to be _ violent. 
Obviously there are great dangers - as 
we see with national governments - that 


the means to prevent violence itself 


becomes violent through tyranny and 
despotism and outside threat. But law 
and order is Heaven's first gift and, 
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given the nature of the human animal, 
the dangers of having a world system of 
law and order, even a bad one, is almost 
certainly less great than having no sys- 
tem at all. Of course supporters of 
world government have given a tremend- 
ous amount of thought to the formidable 
problem of safeguarding world govern- 
ment from becoming a tyranny. This is 
where decentralisation, smaller units 
and the principle of federalism, of which 
the essence is division of power, must 


play a part. 

Essentially world government should 
imply refusal to recognise collective 
guilt; but it also implies recognition of 
individual guilt, and I for one do not 
see how that recognition can be effec- 
tively achieved without some minimum 
form of world order, exercised by a 
world (not international) authority. Al- 
though supporters of world government 
may not yet have given a satisfactory 
answer to the control of political power 
- who has? - it does not mean the 
attempt should be abandened. For 
“world government ” is after all offering 
a framework, well-tried on the national 
scale, for a non-violent world society. 
Patrick Armstrong, Secretary, 
Parliamentary Group for World Gov't, 
House of Commons, 

London S.W.1. 


YCND 


In her article, “ An appeal to unilater- 
alists” (Peace News, March 6), Wendy 
Butlin says: “The youngsters are not 
coming into CND any longer - this is a 
fact.” This is just not true. In the 
North West Region since the beginning 
of January we have received 225 appli- 
cations to join the Youth Campaign, 
mainly from the Manchester area. All 
of these applications were in the form 
of completed leaflets posted to the office, 
and this figure does not include indivi- 
duals who have come into the office to 
join or who have joined directly through 
their local group. 

Rosalind Delmar, 

Chairman, N.W. Region Youth CND, 

14 Tib Lane, Manchester 2. 


Disaffiliated 


For many months, Midhurst CND had 
been inactive, apathetic and confused. 
Then six weeks ago came the break- 
through. At our group meeting we de- 
cided by an overwhelming majority to 
take some unilateral action of our own 
by disaffiliating ourselves from national 
headquarters. Our main reasons for 
doing so were, not only that we found 
the leadership inept and ineffectual, but 
we were also increasingly disturbed by 
the ambiguities, evasions and miscon- 
ceptions in national policy. We knew 
that we were still unilateralists, in the 
fullest sense; but we were by no means 
sure that headquarters still were. At 
the same time, we disaffiliated ourselves 
from the Region, chiefly because we felt 
that it was too large a geographical unit 
to be effective. And it was also decided 
to cut down our subscription to Sanity 
and step up that to Peace News. 


Six weeks later, we are able to make the 
first assessments of our actions. The 
main result has been a sense of relief 
that we are no longer subject to the 
deadly confusions of internecine disputes 
amongst unknown leaders at an unreach- 
able distance. We feel united again, for 
any such disputes amongst ourselves 
have always been capable of amicable 
settlement. But, if this were the only 
result, I should not feel justified in 
writing to you. The main result has 
been that the group is once again active 
and flourishing with an intensive pro- 
gramme of its own. This includes: 

1. From April: a series of six lectures 
on peace and various aspects of society. 


2. The organisation of a general elec- 
tion motorcade throughout the constitu- 
ency, designed to show voters how all 
politicians of all parties temporise on 
peace and to persuade them not to vote. 


3. Approaches to other CND groups to 
form a constituency CND association 
which would be active not only on 
questions of peace, but on all matters 
affecting the constituency (e.g. unem- 
ployment, education, etc). 

This programme for a group in a town 
with a population of only a few thousand 
is one that we feel justifiably proud of. 
And we also feel that if groups in 
larger centres took similar action to 
ours, some of the purpose and spirit 


Letters to 
the Editor 


might be restored to CND. This sugges- 
tion is offered not in the spirit of 
malicious criticism of headquarters - 
which has done most able work in the 
past - but in the hope that it will open 
the way to a wider debate on the 
changes necessary in CND during this 
post-Cuba period, which seem to us, not 
to be an acceptance of some form of 
multilateralism, but an extension of 
unilateralism, and its true spirit, to all 
the many internationab and social pro- 
blems facing us. It is because we no 
longer believe that this can be accom- 
plished by a centralised organisation, 
whose structure is modelled on out-of- 
date political parties, that we have re- 
luctantly taken our decision to disaffiliate 
ourselves, the first, I believe, but not, 
I hope, the last group in the country to 
do so. 

Frank E. Huggett, 

Bridgefoot Cottage, Stedham, 

near Midhurst, Sussex. 


According to need 


How on earth are the aims of Peace 
News fostered by publishing material 
whose sole purpose is to suggest that in 
internal Soviet policy, Mr Khrushchev 
has parted company with Karl Marx? - 
especially, one may say, when the refer- 
ence is completely distorted. 


Your excellent cartoon of a cigar- 
smoking pig (March 13) was accom- 
panied by an utterly misleading caption: 
Marx, in the Critique of the Gotha 
Programme, is quoted as saying, “ From 
each according to his abilities, to each 
according to his needs,” and Khrushchev 
as stressing “ pay according to work.” 
But just read the Critique of the Gotha 
Programme. Marx, like Khrushchev, 
here writes that in the early stages, “the 
right of the producers is proportional to 
the labour they supply;” and only at 
‘a higher phase”’ when “ all the springs 
of co-operative wealth flow more 
abundantly” will each receive accord- 
ing to need. According to the_pro- 
gramme of the Soviet Communist Party, 
this will begin to happen (apart from 
the health service, education, etc) 
around 1980 when, if peace is preserved, 
it is calculated to begin with free hous- 
ing, free local transport and free meals 
at places of education and work. 

Pat Sloan, 

36 Spencer Street, 

London E.C.1, 


Conscription 


I am prompted to write this after read- 
ing Arlo Tatum’s letter of February 28 
in Peace News. He hinted that an inten- 
sive campaign against any possibility of 
conscription in Great Britain would be 
helpful to conscientious objectors in 
USA to fight to get rid of the selective 
service system. My contention is that 
such a campaign, if successful, will have 
great world-wide repercussions. The 
trend with governments everywhere 
today is to seize the first opportunity 
to start some kind of conscription under 
the umbrella of “ban on _ nuclear 
weapons”. The argument that, having 
only conventional weapons, it is essen- 
tial to have the whole population trained 
in the “art of national defence”, 
appeals to the majority which seldom 
gets to thinking what all that means in 
their day-to-day lives. No-one should be 
surprised if Asian and African countries 
- like Malaysia - gradually introduce 
conscription. Some of them may intro- 
duce it straight away, some by introduc- 
ing compulsory social service to begin 
with. 

Some of us have been fully aware of the 
way things have been moving towards 
the introduction of conscription in Great 
Britain. Unfortunately there are people 
in the peace movement who still doubt 
and say “who knows whether conscrip- 
tion is actually coming? There is noth- 
ing much we can do unless we know it 
for certain.” Some argue that, as the 
policy of the Labour Party on conscrip- 
tion is not yet clear, it is difficult to 
raise any voice against it. They don’t 
perhaps realise that none of the parties 
will ever - before elections - make any 
clear statements on such issues and 
people will gradually be led into a situ- 
ation when it may be too late and 
exceedingly difficult to build up a strong 
front against conscription. 

It is encouraging to see that small 
groups in many different places have 
become aware of the problem. Many 
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young men have developed their 
attitudes towards conscription. They 
have stated, as Peace News readers have 
noticed from the two letters published 
a few weeks ago, that they would in any 
case refuse military service. Groups 
have started talking about building up 
a campaign. Several peace movements 
are discussing the problem. What I want 
to urge here is that we should not lose 
any more time but should try to con- 
solidate all the efforts. All the national 
peace movements should join together 
in demanding a clear no-conscription 
policy from political parties. There are 
only a few months left before the 
General Election, so no more time 
should be wasted. It will perhaps be 
advisable to form a national anti- 
conscription campaign jointly by organis- 
ations like the Peace Pledge Union 
CND, Committee of 100, Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, etc. They could form 
joint committees in towns. 


Let us not miss this opportunity. Never 
before was there such an anti-war and 
anti-conscription consciousness among 
young people. If it is used in a properly 
organised way, it can build up a totally 
new anti-war attitude in the country. As 
I already said in the beginning, if we 
succeed, we shall be able to put an 
examnle before many other countries. 
Devi Prasad, 

67 Sutherland Road, 

London N.9 


War on hunger 


In your recent series you have admirably 
summarised the reasons why aid to the 
impoverished peoples is so inadequate. 
But your proposals are blurred. 


“The changes, both in attitudes and 
institutions, that are needed are not 
minor ones, they are revolutionary.” 
Yes. But whose attitudes and _ institu- 
tions? Capitalism - i.e. production for 
profit, not for need, commodity-produc- 
tion, and wage-labour - cannot save the 
hungry; and your articles have in places 
come near to saying why. At the same 
time, the productive forces of the 
“affluent” countries have rendered the 
capitalist mode and productive relations 
no longer necessary. 

But is it seriously supposed that Oxfam 
or any other such organisation can 
change “people’s attitudes”? First of 
all, Oxfam is essentially of the Establish- 
ment and dependent on it. Apart from 
that, will the present holders of power 
be moved to recognise what is needed, 
let alone enact it? 
“Revolutionary” changes in attitude 
cannot be created by propaganda on 
behalf of distant peoples - nor, indeed, 
by propaganda alone on any theme. If 
or when those upon whose labour indus- 
try depends become sufficiently conscious 
of the preposterous nature. of their own 
lives and act upon that consciousness, 
then and then only will begin “the 
change” (as William Morris called it) 
in power, personnel, and purpose which 
can succour all mankind. 

Basil Druitt, 

47 Barrack Road, 

Christchurch, Hants. 


Organisations like Oxfam and War on 
Want can only provide a small propor- 
tion of the money which is needed. This 
problem is created by a world society 
which spends £90 million a day on war 
preparations when every three seconds 
somebody dies of starvation or disease 
caused by malnutrition. 

Last year, all over the country fasts 
were held on the theme of “war on 
want means war on war.” I would be 
pleased if all those who held such 
demonstrations would contact me, as I 
feel the time has come when we should 
be pointing out more strongly and more 
often that if our struggle for a world 
free from hunger is to be effective we 
must at the same time work for a 
world free from war. 

David Lane, 

1 Wentworth Road, 

Leicester. 


I renounce war and | will never 5 
ie support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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Cuba peace walkers reach Florida 


The Quebec - Washington - Guantanamo 
Walk for Peace was expected to enter 
the state of Florida - where the anti- 
Castro forces have their headquarters 
and where demonstrators in the past 
have been met with violence - at ap- 
proximately 10 a.m. last Monday, March 
23. A bulletin issued on that date by 
the American Committee for Non-violent 
Action, organisers of the walk, said that 
the walkers would proceed across the 
Georgia-Florida border on Route 41 and 
continue towards Jasper, the first size- 
able town in Florida on their route. 

This racially integrated peace and free- 
dom walk, which now has 25 partici- 
pants, began on May 26, 1963, from 
Quebec City, Canada. It was originally 
scheduled to enter Florida on November 
27, 1963, but was delayed for four 
months by opposition from authorities 
in several localities in Georgia. The 
walk as a whole has been arrested three 
times: in Griffin, just south of Atlanta, 
where police officials attacked and 
tortured many walkers with an electric 
cattle prod when they refused to obey 


CND and politics 


from front page 


send a representative to act as negoti- 
ator between Greeks and Turks in that 
town. It might organise a popular cam- 
paign to put pressure on the British 
Government to take certain action. 

The advantages of this approach would 
be that CND could act without the 
inhibitions of governments with alliances 
to think of; it would be seen by those 
outside it to be acting intelligently 
and constructively for peace; and CND 
supporters would be able to grapple 
with real political problems where they 
might be able to feel they were making 
a_ significant contribution towards a 
solution. 

Such a programme would, of course, not 
be a substitute for CND’s present aims. 
The basic campaign against nuclear 
weapons would need to continue, both 
nationally (e.g. demanding British with- 
drawal from NATO) and internationally 
(e.g. co-operating with the French in 
opposition to the French bomb), 

CND’s main aim is to prevent nuclear 
war. It is, however, inclined to act in a 
situation only at a stage when a move- 
ment like CND has become helpless (e.g. 
the Cuba crisis). If CND is to make a 
greater impact, it may need to engage 
with political problems much earlier. 
Action by CND along these lines might 
make a real contribution to the solution 
of disputes. It might also restore a sense 
of purpose to the movement. If either 
or both of these ends were achieved, it 
might also find that it had moved a few 
discernible steps along the road to its 
long-term goals. 


Peace in Cyprus: 
volunteers wanted 


John Chambers reports: The Peace in 
Cyprus Committee, a group of Greek 
and Turkish Cypriots and _ other 
nationals who wish to see an end to the 
bloodshed in Cyprus, held their first 
meeting in London last Saturday, March 
21, to discuss practical steps towards 
this end. 

The statement of the aims of the com- 
mittee (which was agreed at an explor- 
atory meeting on March 15 and reported 
in Peace News of March 20) calling for 
all Cypriots to lay down their arms and 
for the treaty powers, Greece, Turkey 
and Britain, and the two major powers, 
to respect the neutrality of Cyprus, is 
being translated into the two languages 
of Cyprus and is to be distributed among 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots in London. 
It was also decided that a few people 
should be sent to Cyprus to study the 
situation at first hand and to try to 
form a group with Greek and Turkish 
Cypriots to stand against the extremists 
on both sides in calling for an end to 
the fighting. 

The committee is to convene a meeting 
for those wishing to volunteer for this 
project in the near future. Volunteers 
should contact Angela Aspinwall, 43 
Gordon Mansions, Torrington Place, 
W.C.1. LAN 6790. 
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arbitrary and illegal orders not to leaflet 
and parade near Negro homes; in 
Macon, where they were arrested and 
imprisoned three days for distributing 
leaflets within the city limits; and in 
Albany. 


For 59 days the Albany police prevented 
the walkers from carrying their signs 
through the city’s downtown business 
area, from picketing and distributing 
leaflets at Turner Air Force base, and 
from standing in front of the police 
station and distributing leaflets at a 
civil defence exercise. Imprisoned to- 
gether with the American walkers were 
three Canadians and one Englishman, 
John Papworth, a member of the London 
Committee of 100 and correspondent for 
Peace News. Several of the walkers con- 
ducted consecutive protest fasts for 
more than 24 days, one woman fasting 
for 56 out of 63 days. 

CNVA considered that all the arrests 
were flagrant violations of the walkers’ 
freedom of speech and expression as 
guaranteed by the constitution and sus- 
tained by numerous Supreme Court de- 
cisions. After a two-month struggle to 
maintain their absolute and arbitrary 
power the Albany authorities finally 
permitted five walkers, including one 


Negro, to carry signs and hand out 
leaflets in the downtown “ white” busi- 
ness area. 

Since leaving Albany on February 24, 


“If I pretend it’s mine they let me sit 
at the top table.” 


Chandler to stand 


as non-MP 


Terence Chandler, at present serving 
nine months in prison as a result of 
charges arising out of demonstrations 
during the Greek royal visit last July, is 
to stand as candidate in the General 
Election for the newly-formed London 
Workers’ Association. The Association 
intends to wage a socialist and anti- 
militarist campaign in Bermondsey. If 
elected, Terence Chandler will not take 
his seat as he believes that Parliament 
corrupts working class representatives 
who go there. His only purpose in stand- 
ing is to give socialists in Bermondsey 
an opportunity to say that socialism is 
still the answer to exploitation and war 
but that it is useless to rely on Labour 
career politicians to get it. 


the walkers have found county and local 
officials co-operative and the citizenry 
frequently friendly and _ receptive to- 
wards their message. On March 20, 
hundreds of leaflets were handed out as 
the walkers passed through Valdosta, 
the last Georgia city on their schedule. 
Few onlookers expressed hostility. 
The walkers hope for a better civil 
liberties climate in Florida. According 
to their schedule they aim to reach Lake 
City on Friday, March 27, Jacksonville 
on Thursday, April 2 and St Augustine 
on Wednesday, April 8. If unimpeded, 
the walk will reach Miami early in May 
almost one year after it began. Two 
thousand eight hundred miles will be 
behind it: 700 between Havana and 
Guantanamo remain in Cuba. 

As yet, the walkers have not received 
from the State Department passports 
validated for travel to Cuba. Their 
means of transportation to the Carib- 


bean island is undetermined. They hope 
that the United States Government will 
recognise eventually that their walk of 
reconciliation and moral and political 
challenge is in the national interest and 
permit it to go to Cuba. They believe 
freedom to travel is a basic right of 
people everywhere that should never be 
denied. 

On March 24 the walkers were to 
demonstrate at Moody Air Force base 
near Valdosta, picketing with signs and 
distributing leaflets. They expect to 
hold similar demonstrations at other 
military bases near their route in 
Florida and Cuba (including Russian 
and Chinese bases). They will call upon 
military personnel and Government 
leaders of both countries to renounce 
policies of violence, coercion and decep- 
tion and adopt programmes of mutual 
aid and non-violent resistance against 
possible aggression. 


Peter Moule out next week 


Peter Moule, at present in Brixton 
Prison serving a four-month sentence on 
charges brought as a result of the 
demonstrations during the Greek royal 
visit last July, will fast for five days 
over Easter - from Thursday, March 26, 
until Easter Monday. His fast will be to 
show solidarity with those marching and 
demonstrating this Easter, and to regis- 
ter his own protest against the squander- 
ing of millions of pounds on armaments 
whilst a large proportion of the world’s 
peoples starve. 

Peter Moule recently petitioned the 
Home Secretary on the grounds that 
during the period that he was an appel- 
lant he was denied the usual appeal 


Paris: 150 in 
youth march 


On Thursday, March 5, 150 demon- 
strators, the majority of them young 
people, distributed several thousand 
leaflets in various districts of Paris, 
then marched in silence down the rue 
d’Amsterdam, dispersing without inci- 
dents. 

The demonstration was organised by 
young members of the Mouvement 
contre l’Armement Atomique; they de- 
cided that it should be limited in 
numbers as the police were more likely 
to have prevented a large demonstration. 
The MCAA was set up in March 1963, 
by Claude Bourdet, following his return 
to France from the Oxford Conference 
of January 1963, at which non-aligned 
peace movements all over the world 
were represented. Prior to this there 
was in France no real movement of 
individuals against atomic arms. The 
MCAA is in favour of unilateral nuclear 
disarmament by Britain and France, but 
disarmament by stages in the case of 
Russia and America with the added 
accent that some unilateral measures 
should be taken. 


Against conscription 


A statement issued by the National 
Youth Campaign for Nuclear Disarm- 
ament this week says that both YCND 
and the Colleges and Universities Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament are 
extremely disturbed at the possibility of 
conscription being introduced after the 
general election. 

Both YCND and CuCAND feel that all 
who oppose conscription should com- 
bine their energies in a massive anti- 
conscription campaign. It is proposed 
to establish an ad hoc committee to 
investigate all methods of opposition on 
which it is envisaged a broad range of 
organisations will be represented. 


Correction 


Merfyn Turner has pointed out to us an 
error in the quotation from his writing 
which appeared in the article “ Helping 
the homeless ex-prisoner’” by Eddie 
Linden in last week's Peace News. The 
word “punch” in the last sentence of 
the quotation should have read “punish”. 
Mr Turner would also like to make it 
clear that he was referring to the 
attitude of men in prison and not setting 
out his own beliefs. 


privileges yet, on losing his appeal, the 
time he had already served was dis- 
counted and he had to begin his 
sentence over again. A letter he re- 
ceived from the Under Secretary of 
State to the Home Department said that 
the department had no power to take 
any action over the matter. Peter Moule 
has been in prison since December 2, 
1963. He will be released from Brixton 
Prison on Friday, April 3, probably at 
about 7.30 am. A reception will be 
held for him that evening at the Euston 
Tavern at 8 p.m. 


Open forum 


An open forum, organised by people 
from various branches of the peace 
movement to discuss the policy of 
unilateral disarmament for every coun- 
try and ways of reintroducing this 
policy into CND, will be held on Satur- 
day, April 18, in the Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square, W.C.1 at 7 p.m. It was 
decided to hold this open forum at a 
meeting of interested people held in 
Oxford on February 15 and 16 (reported 
in Peace News on March 6). The initial 
plan was to hold the forum on Easter 
Sunday but it proved impossible to book 
a suitable hall. 


Campaign with 
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ACCIDENTAL WAR: SOME 
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